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In our colonial times the wealth of individuals 
was often made conspicuous by the elegance and 
spaciousness of their dwellings, and the beauty and 
order of the surrounding grounds. Among such 
tokens of opulence in Boston was the dwelling-house 
built by Peter Sergeant in 1679. Mr. Sergeant 
was a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, who 
filled civil offices with credit and fidelity. He was 
one of the fifteen citizens who, in 1689, signed a 
letter addressed to Governor Andros, the ‘‘tyrant 
of New England,’’ demanding his surrender of the 
government and fortifications of the Province; 
and he was a member of the court at Salem, with 
Chief-Justice Stoughton, appointed to try persons 
accused of witchcraft. Mr. Sergeant married the 
widow of Governor Sir William Phipps, of whose 
Council he had been ‘a member. 

Mr. Sergeant built his house about seventy feet 
back from old Marlborough street (now Washing- 
ton street), opposite the head of Milk street. Its 
walls were constructed of brick imported from 


Holland. The mansion was three stories in height, 
besides a high basement, and from its roof arose a 
cupola, octagonal in form, pierced with windows, 
and surmounted by the statue of an Indian, the 
chosen heraldic representative of the Colony of 


Massachusetts Bay. This figure was ingeniously 
made of hammered copper, with glass eyes, and was 
in the attitude of fitting an arrow to a bow. The 
artist who fashioned it was Deacon Shem Drowne. 
It was taken down with care when the cupola was 
removed from the roof, and was, for some time, in 
the custody of the late Dr. J. C. Warren, of Bos- 
ton; but since that gentleman’s death no trace of 
it has been discovered. Its owner was Henry 
Greenough, Esq. 

The porch of the mansion was built of wood, 
and was reached by a flight of eighteen heavy 
steps, made of red freestone, with an iron railing 
on each side, This porch was surmounted by an 
iron balustrade, in the design of which was 
wrought the date of the construction of the build- 
ing and the initials of the name of its owner, thus, 
16. P. S. 79. In front of the dwelling was an 
elegant lawn, shaded with trees and adorned with 
flowering shrubs; and the gateway of the fence 
that separated the grounds from the highway was 
flanked on each side by a large oak tree. These 
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were doubtless a part of the old forest that covered 
the peninsula of Shawmut, when Governor Win- 
throp planted upon it the seed of the capital of 
New England. The house was approached from 
the public road by a neatly paved walk. At each 
end of the fence in front was a porter’s lodge, and 
in the rear were spacious stables. The site is now 
hidden by a row of brick buildings on Washington 
street. A view of the structure in its original form 
may be seen in Mr. Samuel Adams Drake’s “ Old 
Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston.” 
The picture of it given at the head of this paper is 
from a sketch made by the writer in 1848, when 
the only change seen in its outside appearance was 
the absence of the cupola. 

The interior of Mr. Sergeant’s mansion was in 
keeping with the strength and beauty of its ex- 
terior. The timber was oak in massive propor- 
tions, and the window-sashes were of lead. Qn 
the first floor was a spacious drawing-room, richly 
wainscoted with costly woods, and hung with 
elegant tapestry. On the opposite side of a broad 
entrance-hall that extended from the front to the 
rear of the building was a large dining-room, also 
paneled with costly woods, and ornamented with 
carvings of game. A grand staircase led up to 
other apartments of spacious dimensions, and with 
lofty ceilings, as in those below, and there was an 
ample provision of rooms for domestic uses. In 
the basement was a living spring of wholesome 
water that contributed to the health and vigor of 
the inmates of the mansion. Such was the dwell- 
ing of Peter Sergeant when, in 1716, it was pur- 
chased by the Colony to be used as a ‘‘ palace” 
for the royal governors of the province, and it was 
ever afterwards known as the Province House. 

When the Earl of Bellomont was Governor of 
Massachusetts, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, he earnestly recommended the building 
of a house for the chief-magistrate of the province 
‘in the best part of the town, where Sir Edmund 
Andros lived,’’ near the dwelliug of Peter Sergeant. 
At that time there was no house for the Governor, 
and it cost Bellomont five hundred dollars a year 
for one, besides his stable expenses. After Ser- 
geant’s death his estate was offered for sale, and 
his mansion was purchased for the use of the colo- 
nial representative of the king. 
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The same year when Sergeant’s house was pur- 
chased for the province, Samuel Shute, a native 
of London, educated in Leyden, and a soldier in 
the army of William of Orange, was appointed 
Governor of Massachusetts, and was probably the 
first of the royal representatives who officially 
occupied the mansion after it became the Province 
House. He had been a lieutenant-colonel under 
the great Duke of Marlborough, and participated 
in the victory at Blenheim. Governed by the 
great military maxim by which his profession had 
impressed him, that subordinates must implicitly 
obey superiors, and not comprehending the more 
modern thought that the peop/e are the source of 
power, Shute, in the exercise of his authority, 
soon came in violent contact with the popular 
will. Like Stuyvesant of the New Netherlands, he 
regarded the people as his subjects as the repre- 
sentative of the king, bound to yield to his com- 
mands. They stood firmly upon their natural and 
chartered rights, and their representatives refused 
to fix the Governor’s salary, denied his right to 
veto the decisions of the Speaker of the General 
Assembly, and deprived him of the privileges of 
commander-in-chief. They virtually stripped him 
of all power, and after a rule of about seven years, 
he retired from the office with disgust, and was 
succeeded by William Burnet, in1723. Mr. Ser- 
geant’s drawing-room became the Governor’s re- 
ception chamber, and in it, no doubt, Shute often 
held angry discussions with members of the popular 
Assembly. 

Governor Burnet was a son of the eminent 
bishop of that name, who, suffering the royal dis- 
pleasure, retired to the continent on the death of 
Charles the Second. While at The Hague with his 
family, the guest of William of Orange, a son was 
born to them, at whose baptism with the name of 
William the prince stood as godfather. This son 
became involved in the pecuniary disasters that 
followed the bursting of the South Sea bubble, 
and obtained the appointment of Governor of New 
York and New Jersey, in 1720. He was afterward 
transferred to the governorship of Massachusetts 
and: New Hampshire, and was the second chief- 
magistrate who took up his abode at the Province 
House. He was received at Boston with great 
enthusiasm. While bells pealed and cannon 
roared, he was escorted from the Neck by a caval- 
cade of citizens and many in chaises to the Town 
Hall, everywhere greeted by the shouts of the 











people. He, too, stood by the king’s prerogative, 
and soon found a strong tide of popular opposition 
to royal rule pressing upon his authority. While 
stemming this tide as judiciously as possible, and 
holding the warm personal regard of the people, 
he died, the first and the last of the royal Gover- 
nors whose remains were borne in funeral proces- 
sion from the Province House. He had lived 
there in considerable state, having a black valet to 
attend the portal or act as his coachman. He had 
a notable housekeeper, a steward, and a French 
cook, and exercised a generous hospitality as far 
as his limited salary would allow. 

For about eleven years Jonathan Belcher, a son 
of a royal councillor of Massachusetts, occupied 
the chair of State as Governor, and also the Pro- 
vince House; and in 1741 he was succeeded by Wil- 
liam Shirley, afterwards a brave and courtly general 
officer of the British army, at that time a lawyer 
in Boston, and commissioner for the settlement of 
a controversy between Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island about a boundary line. Shirley was proba- 
bly the ablest of the royal governors of that pro- 
vince. He had acquired wealth by his profession, 
and soon after he became Governor he built an 
elegant house in Roxbury, where he resided, 
but used the Province House for public business 
and receptions. There he doubtless planned the 
expedition against the French and Indians which 
he controlled; and in the Province House he pro- 
bably met the citizens of Boston to exchange 
congratulations when, in the summer of 1745, 
news came of the capture of the strong fortress of 
Louisburg on Cape Breton—‘‘the Gibraltar of 
America’’—by the provincial troops. There, too, 
subsequent expeditions against the common ene- 
mies of the English Colonies were arranged, and 
also the wicked scheme for driving into exile the 
Acadians, and robbing them of their possessions— 
one of the most unmitigated crimes noted in the 
records of history. There Shirley conferred with 
Dr. Franklin about a colonial union;.and in the 
Province House the indolent Lord Loudon and 
others agreed to the inefficient plan of the cam- 
paign of 1757. 

Shirley governed Massachusetts with energy 
about sixteen years, and in 1755 he succeeded 
Braddock as commander of the British forces 
in North America. Thomas Pownall, who 
came to America as secretary to Sir Danvers 
Osborne, Governor of New York (who com- 
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mitted suicide), succeeded Shirley as Governor 
in 1757, and made his abode in the Province 
House. His administration was brief—less than 
three years—but was very popular, for he had 
genuine sympathy with the people. His lieutenant 
was Thomas Hutchinson, an unscrupulousintriguer, 
whom he despised. In the disputes between Great 
Britain and her American Colonies afterward, in 
Parliament and out of it, Pownall was a staunch 
friend of the latter. No royal Governor who 
occupied the Province House was as much beloved 
and respected as he. In 1758 he induced the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to cause to be erected 
in Westminster Abbey a monument to the memory 
of young Lord Howe, who was killed in battle at 
midsummer, that year, near Ticonderoga. Mr. 
Drake remarks: ‘‘ Pownall, it is said, was a great 
ladies’ man. He was rather short in stature and 
inclined to be corpulent. It was the fashion of 
that day for a gentleman to salute a lady when 
introduced to her. The Governor was presented 
to a tall dame whom he requested to stoop to meet 
the offered courtesy. ‘No!’ said the lady; ‘I will 
never stoop to any man, not even to your Excel- 
lency.’ Pownall sprang upon a chair, exclaiming, 
‘ Then I will stoop to you, madam,’ and imprinted 
aloud smack upon the cheek of the haughty 
dame.” 

The next royal Governor who occupied the 
Province House was Francis Bernard, an Oxford 
graduate, who was fond of literary pursuits, but 
was totally unfitted in temper and ability to play 
the part of a statesman, and especially that of a 
ruler amid tempests of popular excitement such as 
were frequently experienced during a greater part 
of the ten years when he was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. He succeeded Pownall in 1760, and 
had Hutchinson for his lieutenant. ‘The latter 
doubtless moulded a greater part of Bernard’s 
public conduct, and made the Province House 
appear to the people of the Bay like a nest of ene- 
mies of popular liberty. The Governor was honest 
in his motives and upright in his intentions; cour- 
teous in bearing, but possessing very little of the 
spirit of conciliation, for his usually strong con- 
victions made him adverse to compromises. 
All through the stormy times of the disputes 
about Writs of Assistance, the Stamp Act and 
the passage of obnoxious revenue laws by the 
British Parliament, he was continually in a position 
of antagonism to the people, in a most offensive 





way. Nodoubt a greater part of that offensiveness 
and the features of intrigue and deception seen jn 
his conduct were greatly chargeable to the bad 
spirit of Hutchinson, by which he was controlled, 
He was sometimes called ‘‘ Hutchinson’s Wheel- 
barrow, carrying the burdens imposed by his 
wily lieutenant.’’ 

The reception room at the Province House was 
often a theatre of warm discussions between the 
leaders of the Patriots and the representatives of 
Royalty, but not until the Stamp Act excitement was 
at its height. Up to that period the Governor ap- 
pearedto be non-committal on subjects of popular 
complaints; and at that time the people of Boston 
held Hutchinson responsible, in a great degree, for 
the acts of the Executive. He and Andrew Oliver, 
the Secretary of the Colony, were very obnoxious 
to the populace, who, in a riotous manner, on the 
15th of August, 1765, assailed the dwellings of 
the Lieutenant-Goveraor and Secretary, destroying 
the furniture of the latter. Two days later a 
powerful sermon against the Stamp Act aroused 
the populace anew, and they attacked, plundered 
and destroyed the contents of some of the dwell- 
ings of the crown officers. They drove Hutch- 
inson and his family from their fine house, which 
was built at about the same time when Mr. Sergeant 
erected his, and between midnight and the dawn, 
made a wreck of its interior. A cotemporary wrote: 
‘One of the best finished houses in the colony 
had nothing remaining but the bare walls and 
floors.’” Between four and five thousand dollars 
in money, a large quantity of family plate, family 
pictures and clothing were carried away, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s fine library, containing a 
large amount of manuscript concerning the history 
of the colony, was utterly destroyed or scattered. 
The Province House at the same time escaped 
attack, doubtless because the Governor was at his 
country-seat at Jamaica Plains. It is evident that 
Bernard was not then so much blamed as his 
lieutenant. 

A more pleasing picture was presented the next 
year, in which the Province House was a conspi- 
cuous feature. In the spring of 1766 the obnox- 
ious Stamp Act was repealed. The news reached 
Boston at noon on the 13th of May, brought from 
England by a vessel belonging to John Hancock, 
There were some demonstrations of joy seen on 
that day, but preparations were made for a general 
celebration of the great event, on Monday the 16th. 
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The day dawned brilliantly, and was ushered in by 
salvos of cannon, and the ringing of bells. At 
the suggestion of a young woman, money was 
raised by subscription to set at liberty, on that day, 
every prisoner for debt in Boston, On the Com- 
mon the Sons of Liberty erected a grand pyramid, 
which, in the evening, was illuminated by two 
hundred and eighty lamps, while the city houses 
were all lighted up with candles and the streets 
blazed with bonfires. Upon the pyramid appeared 
the effigies of the King and Queen and leading 
Patriots, and the four sides bore appropriate in- 
scriptions. ‘* John Hancock,’’ wrote a cotem- 
porary, ‘‘ who gave a grand and elegant entertain- 
ment to the genteel part of the town, and treated 
the populace to a pipe of Madeira wine, erected at 
the front of his house, which was magnificently il- 
luminated, a stage for the exhibition of his fire- 
works.’’ Grand pyrotechnics were also exhibited 
on the Common, and Mr. Otis, who lived near, 
kept open house the whole evening. On the invi- 
tation of Governor Bernard, the royal Provincial 
Council assembled at the Province House in the 
afternoon, and partook of an entertainment, where 
many loyal toasts were given ; and in the evening 
they went to the Common to see the fireworks. 
It seemed, to the superficial observer, as if all past 
animosities were now buried, and there were many 
happy dreamers, asleep and awake, in Boston, in 
the night of the 16th of May, 1766. But Samuel 
Adams and a few others saw, in the Declaratory 
Act that accompanied the Repealing Act, a reason 
for doubting the permanency of the good feeling, 
for that Act was evidently an egg out of which 
might be hatched many venomous serpents, dan- 
gerous to the life of liberty among the people. 
So it proved; and very soon violent quarrels be- 
tween British ministers and American Patriots 
were begun. 

The Declaratory Act expressed the right of the 
British Parliament to tax the Colonists without 
their consent, and in the spring of 1767 the British 
ministry proceeded to exercise that right, by lay- 
ing a duty upon certain articles when received at 
American ports. A Board of Revenue for the 
Colonies, to have their seat at Boston, was created. 
By these acts, and other indications, the Ameri- 
cans perceived that new chains were a-forging for 
the Colonists. The Patriots asked for a special 
session of the Assembly for October (1767), but 
Bernard, acting under the advice of Hutchinson, 








unwisely refused to call one. Then the Province 
House became the scene of many and warm dis- 
cussions between the Governor and the popular 
leaders. At the regular session in December, the 
Assembly appointed a large committee to ‘‘ con- 
sider the state of the province.’’ They elaborated 
bold measures ; but the one that gave the greatest 
offence to the government was the adoption of a 
circular letter to be sent to all the other Colonies, 
inviting their codperation in maintaining the liber- 
ties of America. This was accompanied by equally 
‘* rebellious’ resolutions. When the ministry 
heard of these, they sent instructions to Bernard 
to require the Assembly to rescind the resolutions 
and the circular letter. They refused to do so, 
when the Governor dissolved them. 


Late in the spring of 1768 the Commissioners * 


of Customs at Boston attempted to exercise their 
functions rigorously. A mob set them at defiance, 
and the Commissioners, alarmed, fled to the Pro- 
vince House for protection. Thence they secretly 
made their way on board a British ship-of-war in 
the harbor, and thence to Castle William. Ber- 
nard, also alarmed, called upon General Gage at 
Halifax to send some troops to Boston to enforce 
the laws. His letter to that officer was sent 
secretly ; but intelligence of the act leaked out. 
An officer appeared in Boston to prepare for the 
troops, when a town-meeting was called. James 
Otis, Samuel Adams, John Hancock and John 
Adams were appointed a committee to wait upon 
the Governor at the Province House to ascertain 
if the report of his call for troops was true, and to 
request him to call a meeting of the Assembly. 
He told them that troops were coming, but refused 
to calla special meeting of the Assembly. The 
Governor was alarmed by the bold attitude of the 
men who stood before him, for he knew how 
popular they were. Doubtless prompted by Hutch- 
inson, he attempted to bribe these men by utfering 
them lucrative places. They hurled ack his 
propositions with scorn, and proceeded to call an 
independent Assembly of deputies from every town 
in the province. When they met, the Governor 
stormed, and admonished them to dissolve without 
delay. Instead of this, they took the whole gov- 
ernment into their hands; and when, soon after- 
wards, two regiments of troops came from Halifax, 
landed, and marched through the streets of Boston, 
the Selectmen refused to furnish shelter for them. 
Great irritation followed, and the epithets rede) 
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and “rant were freely used between the people 
and thesoldiers. Gage went to Boston in October. 
Late in the summer of the following year (1769), 
wearied with the contest, Bernard sailed for Eng- 
land, leaving the Colony in charge of his lieu- 
tenant. 

Hutchinson now became the occupant of the 
Province House. Encouraged by the presence of 
troops, he seemed disposed to defy the people. 
The irritation between the troops and the citizens 
increased, and culminated in ariot early in March, 
1770, when five American citizens were killed or 
mortally wounded. A crisis had arrived. A town- 
meeting was held in Boston, first at Faneuil Hall 
and then in the Old South Meeting-House, on the 
same day. Meanwhile, the alarmed Lieutenant- 
Governor had called a meeting of his Council at 
the Province House, andsummoned thither Colonel 
Dalrymple, the commander of the troops. At the 
town-meeting it was resolved by the voices of 
three thousand people that the troops must leave 
the city. Samuel Adams, at the head of a com- 


mittee of fifteen, conveyed the resolution to the 
Province House, and put Hutchinson in a serious 
dilemma. He saw that dependence upon his little 
standing army was futile. 


His haughty tone was 
lowered. He became almost obsequious, and 
after consultation with his Council, he ordered 
the troops to leave the city and go to Castle Wil- 
liam, in the harbor. So the people triumphed. 
Hutchinson was appointed Governor in the 
spring of 1771. He continued to be very obnox- 
ious to a majority of the people. Letters of his, 
sent from England by Franklin, revealed the fact 
that he had, in his communications with the 
British ministry, reviled the people of Massachu- 
setts, and advised harsh measures toward them. 
Popular indignation was fearfully aroused. Finally, 
late in 1773, the great tea riot in Boston occurred, 
when many chests of tea were emptied into the 
waters of the harbor. The enraged British minis- 
try caused a decree to be sent forth, for closing 
the port of Boston to all commerce. General 
Gage was appointed to succeed Hutchinson as 
Governor, and ordered to take troops to Boston 
to enforce the severe penalties against that town. 
Gage arrived a little before the day (June 1, 1774) 
when the execution of the Port Bill should begin, 
and took up his abode in the Province House as 
Governor. He was the last of the royal repre- 
sentatives who resided thtre. When he entered 





it, a military guard was placed in it. It was the 
first appearance of a soldier on duty at the Pro. 
vince House, and was a strange and irritating 
sight to the citizens of the New England capital, 
It was at the Province House the secret plans 
for seizing the military stores which the Patriots 
were getting at different places in the surround- 
ing country were concocted. There the expe- 
dition to Concord for that purpose was arranged 
—an expedition that proved disastrous to the Bri- 
tish forces engaged in it, and opened the great 
drama of the old War for Independence. There, 
too, were gathered in council with Gage, Gen- 
erals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne, who had been 
sent, with troops, to assist in crushing out the ris- 
ing rebellion. There were devised the plans whica 
led to the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th of 
June, 1775, and the organization of a Continental 
Army under General Washington. From the 
Province House were sent forth the pompous pro- 
clamations of General Gage, which the American 
wits took pleasure in parodying and paraphrasing. 
The following poetical paraphrase of one of these 
proclamations, in which he offered pardon to all 
but Samuel Adams and John Hancock, appeared 
in the public journals a few days after the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill: 
* Tom GAGE’s PROCLAMATION, 
Or blust’ring Denunciation, replete with Defamation, 
Threat’ning Devastation, and speedy Jugulation 
Of the New England nation, who shall his pious ways shun, 
Whereas the Rede/s hereabout 
Are stubborn still and still hold out, 
Refusing still to drink their Tea 
In spite of Parliament and Me, 
And to maintain their bubble, Right 
Prognosticate a real Fight 
Preparing Flints, and Guns and Ball 
My Army and the Fleet to maul! 
Mounting their guilt to such a pitch 
As to let fly at soldier's breech, 
Pretending they design’d a Trick, 
Tho’ ordered not to hurt a Chick; 
But peaceably, without alarm, 
The men of Concord to disarm, 
Or, if resisting, to annoy 
And every Magazine destroy ; 
All which, though long obliged to hear 
Thro’ want of power and not of Fear, 
I’m able now by augmentation 
To give a proper Castigation ; 
For since the addition to the Troops, 
Now reinforced as thick as hops, 
I can, like Jemmy at the Boyne, 
Look safely on—Fight you, Burgoyne, 
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And mow like Grass the Rebel Yankees. 
I fancy not these doodle dances ;— 

Vet, e’er I draw the vengeful Sword, 

I have thought fit to send abroad 

This present gracious Proclamation ! 

Of purpose mild the demonstration. 
That whosve’r keeps Gun or Pistol 

I’ll spoil the motion of his Systole, 

Or whip his Breech, or cut his Weason, 
As haps the measure of his Treason,* 
But every one that will lay down 

His Hanger bright or Musket brown, 
Shall not be beat, nor bruised, nor banged, 
Much less for past Offences hanged, 

But on surrendering his Toledo 

Go to and fro unhurt, as we do. 

But then I must out of this Plan lock, 
Both Samuel Adams and John Hancock! 
For those vile Traitors, like Debentures, 
Must be tucked up at all adventures; 

As any proffers of a Pardon 

Would only tend those Rogues to harden. 
But every other mother’s son 

The instant he destroys his Gun— 

For thus doth run the King’s command— 
May, if he will, come kiss my hand. 
And to prevent such wicked Game, as 
Pleading the plea of ignoramus, 

Be this, my Proclamation spread, 

To every Reader that can read. 

And as not Law nor Right was known 
Since my arrival in this Town, 

To remedy this fatal flow 

I hereby publish Martial Law, 
Meanwhile, let all and every one 

Who loves his Life, forsake his Gun; 
And all the Council, by Mandamus 

Who have reckoned so infamous, 

Return unto their Habitation 

Without or let or molestation; 

Thus graciously the War I wage 


As witnesseth my hand— Tom GAGE. 


“By command of Mother Carey, 
“ THOMAS FLETCHER, Secretary.” 
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After Gage left the command of the troops in 
Boston to General William Howe, and returned 
to England, the latter officer made the Province 
House his headquarters until he and his army and 
ships were driven away in the spring of 1776. 
When, in the spring of 1780, the Province was 
organized as a State, it became a ‘‘ Government 
House,’’ and was used as the official residence of 
the Governor and other State officers for many 
years, until the present State-House was built. 
The royal arms, richly carved and gilded, that 
adorned the front of the building, were taken 
down, and are preserved by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. In 1796, when the State- 
House was a-building, the Province House was 
sold to a citizen of Boston; but as he could not 
fulfill the conditions of sale, it reverted to the 
State in 1799. In 1811 the State endowed the 
Massachusetts General Hospital (incorporated that 
year) with the Province House. In 1817 the 
trustees of that institution leased the property to 
David Greenough for the term of ninety-nine 
years. He erected the row of brick buildings on 
the front of this lot (now Washington street), leav- 
ing an entrance to the old dwelling by what is 
known as Province court. It was used as a tavern, 
and a hall for the display of negro minstrelsy for a 
while. Its porch and much of its paneling were 
removed, and finally went into the possession of 
Colonel Benjamin Perley Poore. The former is at 
the entrance to his garden, at Indian Hill, West 
Newbury, Massachusetts, and the latter has been 
devoted to the finish of rooms in his house, in the 
style of the Colonial period. The Province House 
was finally destroyed by fire in October, 1864. So 
passed away one of the notable buildings of our 
land, after an existence of one hundred and eighty- 
five years. 


VI. Tue ATTEMPT To CaptuRE QuEBEC—THE DEATH oF MONTGOMERY. 


‘“Titt Quebec is taken, Canada is uncon- 
quered,’’ was the enlightened estimate of the im- 
portance of Quebec formed by General Mont- 
gomery. General Washington and the Congress 
were of the same mind, and in August a plan had 
been matured to send an expedition to Canada to 
codperate with that of Schuyler, now, in conse- 











quence of Schuyler’s illness, under the command 
of Montgomery. Eleven hundred men, compris- 
ing ten companies of musketeers from New Eng- 
land and three of riflemen from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, were detached from the army and placed 
under Colonel Benedict Arnold in chief command, 
with Lieutenant-Colonels Christopher Greene and 
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Caprz DIAMOND AND THE “ LowER TOWN” OF QUEBEC. 


Roger Enos, and Majors Meigs and Bigelow, as | British had not been idle, and their efforts had 


his field officers. and with the afterward renowned 
partisan chief, Daniel Morgan, in special command 
of the rifle corps. After a most fatiguing journey, 
partly by water and partly on land, Arnold and 
his gallant command arrived at Point Levi, oppo- 
site Quebec, on the 9th of November. The little 
army had undergone some changes by the way— 
the original eleven hundred had been reduced by 
sickness and desertions to about seven hundred and 
fifty; and about forty of the friendly Norridge- 
wocks, under the lead of the famous Natanis and 
his brother Sabatis, had joined these. 

It has been surmised that if it had been practi- 
cable for Arnold to have immediately attacked 
Quebec, the city might have been captured. But 
boats wherein to cross the river could not be 
secured at the time, and it was the rgth of the 
month when the gallant little army crossed and 
climbed the Heights of Abraham. Meanwhile the 





been successful in largely augmenting their num- 
bers and strengthening the defences; and any 
serious thought of the miniature army assaulting 
the city would have been simply absurd. Arnold 
made some ridiculous demonstrations, sent a still 
more ridiculous summons to the commander to 
surrender, and then wisely retired to Point aux 
Trembles, some twenty miles above Quebec, to 
await the arrival of Montgomery. 

General Montgomery, with the remnant of his 
command, landed at Point aux Trembles on the 
1st of December, and at once, having taken com- 
mand of the combined forces, commenced his 
movement against Quebec. His whole force 
amounted to but about nine hundred effective 
men, when, on the 2d, he started on the terrible 
march in the face of a driving snow-storm; on 
the 5th he arrived in sight of the city. Montgo- 
mery made an attempt to send a summons to 
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Carleton to surrender, but the flag was not per- 
mitted to approach the walls; at length the for- 
mer succeeded in sending a letter, containing a 
summons to the latter, by the hands of a citizen ; 
but, as the sender doubtless anticipated, it was 
fruitless. Montgomery was too good a soldier to 
imagine it probable, with his small, ill-equipped 
force, that he should accomplish the capture of 
the city by assault, and he spent nearly three 
weeks in futile attempts to compass his object by 
harassing attacks; but his guns were too light and 
his efforts consequently utterly unavailing. 

At last he called a council of war, and it was 
resolved to make a regular assault at various points. 
A mutiny threatened in Arnold’s detachment, but 
was quieted by Montgomery’s cool firmness and 
personal influence. 

The story of the daring assault and its disastrous 
result is no doubt familiar to most of our readers, 
and scarcely demands detailed repetition. 

It was the eve of the New Year—the night of 
December 31st, 1775. General Montgomery led 
one attack in person, by a road now called Cham- 
plain street, which ran along the river’s edge at 
the base of Cape Diamond. Pushing forward cau- 
tiously in the dark, the detachment had reached 
PresdeVille, the narrowest point under the Cape, 
when a discharge of grape from a battery of*three- 
pounders swept the advancing column with most 
frightful effect. The brave Montgomery, his aide, 
Major McPhunn, and Captain Cheeseman, fell 
dead, with a number of the foremost private sol- 
diers. The whole force now broke and fled in 
confusion, and no further efforts were made in this 
direction. Meanwhile, the second detachment, 
led by Colonel Arnold, pressed forward along the 
St. Charles, where the snow was not only deep but 
drifted into high and almost impassable barriers. 
At the narrow street called Sau/t au Matelot, the 
enemy had a well-manned two-gun battery. While 
leading his men with great caution along this nar- 
row way, a terrible storm of grape and musketry 
was opened upon the advancing column. Arnold 
was badly wounded and had to be carried from the 
ground. The gallant Morgan succeeded to the 
command, and, after more than an hour’s brave 
effort the first barrier was carried. Then ensued 
a terrible struggle of three hours’ duration, which 
resulted in the triumph of the Patriots in the cap- 
ture of the second barrier. Both sides had lost 
heavily. Just as the Americans were preparing to 
make a dash into the city, Palace Gate was thrown 








open and a large detachment from the garrison 
poured forth upon their rear. In the midst of his 
perils, Morgan learned of the sad death of Mont- 
gomery and the rout of the first division. Sur- 
rounded by enemies and with no hope of succor, 
there was no alternative, and Morgan and his men 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 

Thus terminated in disaster the daring attempt 
to capture Quebec and thus secure Canada. 


\ 
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MONUMENT TO GENERAL MONTGOMERY, IN ST. PAUL’s 
CHURCHYARD, NEw YorK,. 


General Richard Montgomery was of Irish na- 
tivity, and was but thirty-nine years old at the 
time of his death, having been born at the ‘* Con- 
voy House,’’ near Raphoe, Ireland, on the 2d of 
December, 1736.’ He had won great repute in the 
British service ; but, on the breaking out of the 
Revolution, warmly espoused the cause of his 
adopted country. His death was justly mourned 
throughout the Colonies, and the Congress voted 
him a monument, which was erected in the grave- 
yard of St. Paul’s Church, New York. In 1818 
his remains were brought from Quebec and rein- 
terred beneath the monument. 





1 Drake, in his “Dictionary of American Biography,” gives 
this date; Lossing, in his “ Field Book,” says 1737, and he 
is followed by Dr. Thomas, in “ Lippincott’s Dictionary.” 
The inscription upon his monument has “ aged 37 years.” 
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VII. 


Ir is known by every student of American His- 
tory, that John Murray,’ Earl of Dunmore, was the 
last Royal Governor of Virginia, and that his 
flight from the Capital, on the 8th of June, 1775, 
when he took refuge upon the man-of-war Fowey, 
virtually terminated the royal sway in the Colony. 
It is also known that with the fleet Dunmore pro- 
ceeded, early in the fall, to Norfolk, where he es- 
tablished his headquarters. His first act at Nor- 
folk was the sending of a party into the town to 
seize John Holt’s printing-office and carry off his 
materials; the outrage was consummated, the party 
including, among the materials borne away, two 
of Holt’s workmen. Though there were many 
Tories in and about the town, there were many 
more earnest Patriots—too many of the latter, in- 
deed, to make the royal miscreant’s stay there- 
abouts very pleasant, or conducive to his peace of 
mind or placidity of temper. 

It is needless that we trace in detail the story of 
Dunmore’s operations in and near the harbor and 
town of Norfolk, before the month of December. 
Having in all his marauding and murdering at- 
tempts thereabouts met with brave and spirited 
resistance, he determined to strike a signal blow. 

Dunmore’s attack upon Hampton, and depreda- 
tions along the Elizabeth and James Rivers, and 
successful foray into Princess Anne County, plun- 
dering and laying waste the towns and plantations, 
had aroused the Patriots of all lower Virginia ; the 
discovery of his vile attempts to raise the Indians 
against the people greatly augmented the indigna- 
tion and bitter hostility of the entire district. Col- 
onel William Woodford (afterwards Brigadier-Gen- 
eral) was successfully organizing the Patriot de- 
fences, and Dunmore at once constructed en- 
trenchments and batteries at Norfolk, and armed 
the Tories and the negroes; he also fortified the 


1 John Murray was born in 1732, and succeeded to the 
peerage in 1756, becoming the fourth Earl of Dunmore. 
He was connected on his mother’s side with the royal house 
of Stuart. In 1770 he was made Governor of New York, 
and transferred to Virginia in 1771. Ile was an apt tool of 
his British masters—without a single claim to mental power, 
deficient even in common sense, he was inordinately vain 
and naturally a tyrant, with a peculiarly irritable temper and 
vindictive spirit. He was about the worst type of men that 
could have been found in the state of excitement then preva- 
lent throughout the Colonies. 
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pass of the Elizabeth at Great Bridge. The Pa- 
triots erected counterworks near the western end 
of the causeway. Keeping himself out of harm’s 
way at Norfolk, Dunmore sent a force, under Cap- 
tains Leslie and Fordyce, to attempt the capture 
of the latter. After a gallant attack and a gallant 
defence, this attempt failed, Captain Fordyce fall- 
ing at the head of his men. 

Colonel Woodford followed up his success by an 
attack in turn upon the enemy’s works. With 
marked skill and great intrepidity, the Patriots 
carried these. The battle lasted less than half an 
hour, but was very severe. 

The results of these victories on the part of the 
Patriots were important, as they infused new life 
and courage into those who sympathized with the 
victors, while they exasperated Dunmore and dis- 
heartened his Tory friends. 

Five days later, December 14th, Colonel Wood- 
ford and his little army entered Norfolk in tri- 
umph ; the royal chief abandoned his entrench- 
ments with twenty cannons which he first spiked, 
and invited the Tories to shelter on the ships, 
heartlessly abandoning the negroes, now that he 
could make no farther use of them. 

The ex-governor was now, with his fleet, in 
great distress; the large number of persons to be 
fed, and the extreme difficulty of obtaining sup- 
plies, had brought the dire foe, famine, to confront 
him and his. Besides, the houses near by were full 
of sharpshooters, who kept up a desultory but de- 
structive fire upon the ships, picking off every man 
appearing within range. In this critical hour, the 
frigate Liverpool arrived, and Dunmore was em- 
boldened again to assume the aggressive, and 
eclipsed his former sufficiently ignoble renown by 
cannonading the town, and sending parties of sail- 
ors and marines ashore to fire the warehouses. 
The wind, blowing briskly from the shore, carried 
the flames into the built-up portions of Norfolk, 
and, the buildings being chiefly wooden, the fire 
raged for more than two days, and swept the hith- 
erto flourishing town, leaving it a scene of sad 
desolation. 

We have passed beyond the month of December, 
1775, into that of January, 1776, and must pause, 
deferring farther notes of Dunmore’s infamous 
doings for their appropriate dates. 
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PIRATES IN DELAWARE BAY IN 1608.' 


Copy of Letters sent by Some of the Inhabitants 
at the Horekills on Delaware Bay to M' Markham 
Mr’ Penns Lieu‘ Govern’ of the Province of Penn- 
silvania. concerning Pyrats Landing and Robing 
the Town of Lewis. Also Copy of a Letter from 
Henry Flower Deputy Post master in Phyladelphia 
to M* Sharpas Postmaster of N York being a 
further Narrative of the Pyratts proceedings, w* a 
Vessell of two Small Gunns onely, and a very 
heavy sailer, One Crosse a Pyratt, and Ja(cob?) 
Johnson another Pyratt who was formerly Enter- 
tained at M* Clarks house at the Horekills 

May it please y" Hont 

This to our Sorrows but according to our Dutyes 
to informe you that on Friday last in the afternoone 
a Small Snugg Ship and a Sloop came too within 
Our Capes, not wholly undescried, but little 
dreaded of being an Enemy or French both which 
they proved, and yesterday morning landed about 
fifty Menn, well armed and came up to the Town, 
and plundered almost Every house in the Town, 
committing great Spoile, breaking Open doors and 
Chests, and takeing away all money or Plate, to 
be found, as also all manner of goods, and Mer- 
chandize worth any thing together with ruggs 
-blanketting and all other bed covering leaveing 
Scarce any thing in the place to cover or wear, 
They brought 2 English prisoners on Shoare with 
them bound, One of them known to be John 
Redwnods boy of Phyladelphia, with whome they 
would Suffer no Converse but we Suppose the said 
Sloop to be said Redwoods taken comeing out of 
Cynnepu on Inlett,—They all went aboard last 
night, killed Severall Sheep & Hoggs, they con- 
tinue Still at anchor in their Birth as neer in the 
Bay opposite to this Town as they can well find 
water to ride, and its doubted they will be on 
Shoare again before night for more Cattle if not to 
burn the houses, but we Endeavour to Scare them, 
they lye ready for all Mischief inwards or Out- 
wards by Land or by water, and have Pilotts any 
where, they are now in chase inwards of a Brigan- 


1 These valuable letters were accompanied by a brief note 
from their contributor, who has our sincere thanks: 
“ Boston, Octcber 13th, 1875. 
“I enclose copies of some old letters recently found 
among a number of family papers under the floor and attic 
of Faneuil Hall. These papers bear date between 1650 and 
1785. W. Lioyp JEFFRIEs.” 





teen with their Sloop, the Briganteen out sailes 
them, and we hope in God will escape them, they 
are Beggerly rogues and will pillage for a tryfle, 
and do not think they may tarry long enough untill 
the Mann of war at York may have Spedy notice 
They tooke about Eleven of Our Town prisoners, 
And when they had made them help on board 
their plunder dismist them all Except One Man 
One Cap‘ Watsons Carpenter, this place is very 
Open for all Danger, and very naked for defence, 
Mr’ Clarks house and goods have Sufficiently Shared 
in their Villany, We hope we need not repeat 
the Calamityes aforesaid nor the great terrour that 
must needs attend all Sexes and Sizes, all which is 
submitted to y" Hon™ most Serious consideration, 
by S* y*" Humb® Servants 
Luke WATSON 
Joun HILi 
THo: OLDMAN 
Jona: BalLy 
Lewis 28th 
Indorsed 
To The Prop. Service 
To the Hon™ W™ Markham, Govern" 
of the Province of Pensilvania & 
Counties Annexed 


* 1698 


PHYLADELPHIA 2 Sept 1698 

MR SHARPAS 

You had the acc? of the Plundering of the Hore- 
kill by a Pyrat, by an Express, from home, they 
mist the Briganteen they were in chase off, they 
chased her as neer as high Bombay Hooke, Soon 
after the Pyrat left the Briganteen, the Briganteen 
met the Barque bound for London, Standing down 
for the Bay, w" a Fair wind; informed them of 
them of their being chased, Stopt their proceed- 
ings Otherwise they had undoubtedly fell into 
their hands the Briganteen came from Barbados 
was up w® Our Capes in 15 Dayes One Brewerton 
Master She belongs to Bermudes. 

This Morning we have advice from Newcastle 
of the said Pyratts chasing Severall Vesseles up to 
Bombay Hook, Especially the Pinck that came 
from N Yorky In Our Bay they mett a Ship 
bound hither from Holland, with about 150 Dutch 
passengers, they plundered her of what they 
thought Fitt, Especially of all their provisions, 
then left her. 
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The Ship is now at Newcastle, they are about 80 PHYLADELPHIA 10 Sep‘ 1698 
in number most or all French a Dutch quarter| S' 
Master, the Ship they have, they tooke with their} Y¥™ I rec* of the 5 inst wherein you Expect an 
Sloop She was bound from Virginia to England | Accont of the Pyratts, here are Various reports, 
had 107 hh® Tob.—on board all which they | but no perticular acc. of the Pyratts in generall 
threw overboard Save the ground Tally | tis said they came from Curacoa, in 2 Sloops with 

Since I writ the Other Side some people are | 80 Menn most French, they have taken g Vessells 
come up that belonged to the Vessell, the Pyratts | before they arrived at the Whorekills where they 
hath possesfion off, She is about 90 Tunns bound | landed the 29 Aug’ in the Night at break of day 
to Leverpoole, was taken neer three weeks Since | they came into the Town, and went to Clarks 
of the Capes off Virginia, the Pyratts were then in| house, and fired at the Windowes, broke the 
2 Sloops taken from the English One of which | Wainsckott &c tooke away his household goods 
they burnt So Soone as they tooke the Ship, They | no body being at home but his Servants, Severall 
put Severall of the Prisoners on board the Ship | Stores of dry goods they caryed away, and killed 
from Holland, and gave the Master of the said | their Sheep & Cattle, and Salted them up for their 
Ship their Sloop, which is Expected up here this | Voyage, Onthe 30 Aug® at night, an Expresse 
night They tooke & burnt a Sloop belonging to | brought the news of their landing. Govern’ 
this Town, but tooke out the provisions w™ she | Markham Sent for his Councill, On the 2 ins‘. 
was chiefly laden with, After they had done with | they Satt, and Sent an Expresse to York, Onthe 
the Dutch Ship they Seemed to stand out for Sea, | third in the afternoon they Ordered the Drums to 
they have Severall prisoners on board w™ they in- | beat about the Town for men to go aboard a Ber- 
tend to keep being artists, they have none of their | mudian at Newcastle, who was to Comm? them, 
own, ‘They give acc? themselves of about 600 of | with a reward of £500: if they tooke them, and 
them which came from Peteet Guavas with design | 4100 if they failed for their trouble, Now whether 
to get better which is the thing they want, I wish | the Reward was to little, Or whether they ques- 
the Fway may meet with them, She is a very bad | tioned their pay I know not, for it raised no Menn, 
Sailer. | If it had they must have heat up for armes, for I 

HENRY FLOWER find they were as /eane as the Menn, but to Ease 

To M* Henry Sharpas us of any Further trouble, they departed the First 

Postmaster ins* 

in S* y’ Humb*® Serv‘ 5:8 

N. York To E. R: Esq* 





INTERIOR FURNISHINGS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
By R. Grant BARNWELL. 


Tue tide of fashion, which overwhelms every- | son, and presented, at the era of our Independ- 
thing in its onward course, has almost effaced every | ence, precisely the same family picture which had 
trace of what our forefathers possessed or used in | been seen in the earliest annals of the town. 
the way of household furniture or traveling equi- | Formerly there were no sideboards; and when 
page. Since the year 1800, the introduction of | they were first introduced, after the Revolution, 
foreign luxury, caused by the influx of wealth, has | they were much smailer and less expensive than 
been yearly effecting successive changes in those | now. Formerly they had couches of worsted da- 
articles; so much so, that the former simple ar- | mask, and only in very affluent families, in lieu of 
ticles which contented, as they equally served the | what we now call sofas and lounges. Plain people 
purposes of, our forefathers, can hardly be con- | used settees and settles; the latter had a bed con- 
ceived. Such as they were, they descended ac- | cealed in the seat, and, by folding the top of it 
ceptably, unchanged, from father to son and son’s | outwards to the front, it exposed the bed and 
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widened the place for the bed to be spread upon 
it. This, homely as it might now be regarded, 
was a2 common sitting-room appendage, and was a 
proof of more attention to comfort than display. 
It had, as well as the settee, a very high back of 
plain boards, and the whole was of white pine, 
generally unpainted, and whitened well with un- 
sparing scrubbing. Such was in the poet’s mind 
when pleading for his sofa. 
* But restless was the seat; the back erect 
Distressed the weary loins that felt no ease.” 

They were a very common article in good 
houses, and were generally the proper property of 
the oldest members of the family, unless occasion- 
ally used to stretch the weary length of tired boys. 
They were placed before the fireplaces in the winter 
to keep the back guarded from wind and cold. 
Formerly there were no Windsor chairs ; and fancy 
chairs are still more modern. Their chairs of the 
genteelest kind were of mahogany or red walnut 
(oncea great substitute for mahogany in all kinds of 
furniture), or else they were of rush bottoms, and 
made of maple posts and slats, with high backs, 
and perpendicular. Instead of japanned waiters, 
as now, they had mahogany tea-boards and round 
tea-tables, which, being turned on an axle under- 
neath the centre, stood upright like an expanded 
fan or palm-leaf, in the corner. Another corner 
was occupied by a closet with a glass door, in 
which all the china of the family and the plate 
were intended to bedisplayed for ornament as well 
as use. A conspicuous article in the collection 
was always a great china punch-bowl, which fur- 
nished a frequent and grateful beverage. China 
teacups and saucers were much smaller than now ; 
and china teapots and coffeepots, with silver noz- 
zles, were a mark of superior finery. The sham 
of plated-ware was not then known, and all who 
showed a silver surface had the massive metal too. 
This occurred in the wealthy families, in little 
coffee- and teapots ; and asilver tankard for sugared 
toddy’ was above vulgar entertainment. Where we 
now use earthenware, they then used delfware 
imported from England; and instead of queens- 
ware (then unknown), pewter platters and porrin- 
gers, made to shine along a ‘‘ dresser,’’ were uni- 
versal. Some, and especially the country people, 
ate their meals from wooden trenches. Gilded 
looking-glasses and pictuge-frames of golden glare 
were unknown ; and both, much smaller than now, 
were used. Small pictures painted on glass, with 





black mouldings for frames, with a scanty touch of 
gold leaf in the corners, were the adornments of a 
parlor, The looking-glasses in two plates, if large, 
had either glass frames figured with flowers en- 
graved thereon, or scalloped mahogany or Dutch 
wood—painted white or black, with here and 
there some touches of gold. Every householder in 
that day deemed it essential to his convenience 
and comfort to have an ample chest of drawers in 
his parlor or sitting-room, in which the linen and 
clothes of the family were always of ready access. 
It was no sin to rummage them before company. 
These drawers were sometimes nearly as high as 
the ceiling. At ‘other times they had a writing- 
desk about the centre, with a falling lid to write 
upon when let down. A great high clock-case, 
reaching to the ceiling, occupied another corner; 
and a fourth corner was appropriated to the chim- 
ney-place. They then had no carpet on their 
floors and no paper on their walls, the latter being 
universally whitewashed. The silver sand on the 
floor was drawn into a variety of fanciful figures 
and twirls with the sweeping-brush, and much 
skill and even pride was displayed in the devices 
and arrangement. They had then no gas nor 
lamps in parlors, but ‘‘dipped’’ candles, in brass 
or copper candlesticks, were usually good enough 
for common use; and those who occasionally used 
mould candles made them at home in little tin 
frames, casting four to six candles in each. A 
glass lantern with square sides furnished light in 
the houses of the wealthy. Bedsteads were then 
made, if fine, of carved mahogany of slender 
dimensions; but for common purposes, or for the 
families of tradesmen, they were of poplar, and 
always painted green; and it was a matter of uni- 
versal concern to have them low enough to answer 
the purpose of repose for sick or dying person. 

A lady, giving reminiscences of her early life, 
thus spoke of things as they were before the War 
of Independence: Marble mantels and folding 
doors were not then known, and well enough we 
enjoyed ourselves without sofas, carpets or giran- 
doles. A white floor sprinkled with clean white 
sand, large tables and heavy high back chairs of 
walnut or mahogany, decorated a parlor genteelly 
enough for anybody. Sometimes a carpet, not, 
however, covering the whole floor, was seen upon 
the dining-room. This was a show-parlor up 


1 Large-branched candlesticks or chandeliers. 
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stairs, not used except upon gala occasions, and | 
then not to dine in. Pewter plates and dishes | 
were in general use. China on dinner tables was 
a great rarity. Plate, more or less, was seen in | 
most families of easy circumstances, not indeed in 
all the various shapes that have since been in- | 
vented, but in massive silver waiters, bowls, tank- 
ards, cans, etc. Glass tumblers were scarcely 
seen. Punch, the most common beverage, was 
drunk by the company from one large bowl of 
silver or china, and beer from a tankard of 
silver. 

The use of stoves was not known in primitive 
times, neither in families nor churches. Their 
fireplaces were very spacious, with much plainer 
mantel-pieces than at present. The sides and top | 





of the fireplaces were adorned with china Dutch | glass. 


_also ‘‘the Franklin stove;’’ 


tile, pictured withsundry Scripture pieces. Doctor 
Franklin first invented the ‘‘ open stove,’’ called 
after which, as fuel 
became scarce, the better economy of the ‘ten- 
plate stove’’ was adopted. - 

The most splendid looking carriage exhibited 
during the period immediately succeeding the 
Revolution was that used by General Washington 
while acting as President of the United States. It 
was very large, so as to make four horses, at least, 
an almost necessary appendage. It was occasion- 
ally drawn by six horses, Virginia bays. It was 
cream-colored, globular in its shape, ornamented 
with Cupids supporting festoons, and wreaths of 
flowers emblematically arranged along the panel 
work; the whole neatly covered with best coach- 
It was of English construction. 





HELL-GATE, IN THE CHANNEL OF THE EAST RIVER. 


In the November MonrHLiy, page 875, we gave | 
acurrent news item concerning the removal of | 
the obstructions in the East River channel known | 
as Hell-Gate. Our attention has been directed | 
since to an excellent article written years ago, and | 
accompanied by a fair woodcut, both of which | 
we here reproduce, believing they will prove of 
interest to many of our readers. 


«Here, where we rest, the gentlest waters glide, 
There, hurry on a strong impetuous tide; 
But yonder, gods! with tenfold thunder’s force, 
Dashing the war-ship in its whirlpool course.’ 


‘*Modern fastidiousness, which often, with 
Pharisaical inconsistency, strains at a gnat and 
swallows a camel, has endeavored to impress us 
with a belief that our Dutch ancestors were too 
Puritanical to give such a name as Hell-Pot to a 
natural whirlpool as the one found in the East 
River, seven miles from the city of New York. 
This is not reasoning correctly. The Teutonic 
nation from which the Dutch descended were pos- 
sessed of a wild and powerful imagination, and 
gave poetic terms to every natural phenomenon. 
The Maelstrom on the coast of Norway is the 
name of a whirlpool which varies but little in sig- 
nification from the one given to the same thing in | 
the East River. Scylla and Charybdis, between 
Sicily and the mainland of Italy, have also a 
miraculous origin in the legends of Rome; the | 








former, now a ledge of rocks of great height, was 
an enchantress changed by Circe, a more powerful 
and more wicked spirit, to this mass of stone, on 
which unfortunate voyagers might be wrecked and 
dashed to pieces when they steered too near her 
dreadful coast to get rid of Charybdis, now a dire- 
ful whirlpool, but once an avaricious woman, con- 
demned in her change to a ravenous and insatiate 
appetite for devouring her prey. In every nation 
where a Syrtis is found it is in the imagination of 
the people of the country, in some measure con- 
nected with their legends—in its name, at least, 
with infernal spirits. This is natural. The early 
Dutch settlers were as likely to indulge their 
imaginations as other people. It was indeed, when 
first discovered, a wonder, and is so now. He 
was a brave man who first ventured to examine 
Hell-Gate and pass it. Washington Irving has 
told the story in a playful way. His description 
is a piece of easy and felicitous humor. All the 
other descriptions of it that we have seen are suffi- 
ciently dull to put one to sleep. Spafford, in his 
very clever Gazetteer of the State of New York, 


| says: ‘ Horll-Gate, Hurl-Gate, or Hell-Gate, is a 


narrow and difficult strait in the East River, eight 
miles above New York, @®rmed by projecting rocks 
that confine the water to a narrow and crooked 
channel, and causing strong eddy currents.’ 





HELL-GATE, IN THE CHANNEL OF THE EAST RIVER. 
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HELL-GATE, IN THE CHANNEL OF THE EAST RIVER. 





‘* The following description from the American 
Coast Pilot is a brief and business-like account of 
this singular passage-way: ‘Hell-Gate and the 
narrow pass leading into Long Island, at the time 
of slack water, and with a heading wind, may 
safely be attempted with frigates; small ships and 
vessels, with a commanding breeze, passed at all 
times with the tide. On the flood, bound into the 
sound, you pass to the southward of the flood-rock, 
which is the southernmost of the three remarkable 
rocks in the passage. On the ebb you go to the 
northward of the Mill Rock, the stream of the tide 
setting that way, and forming eddies in the flood- 
passage, which at that time is rendered unsafe. 
The Pot, on which there are ten feet at low water, 
shows distinctly by the whirlpool, as also the Pan, 
which is a part of the Hog’s Back.’ 

‘On the slack of the tide in the strait the young 
anglers venture to bring their boat over the chasm, 
and while two of them with their oars keep the 
boat in the position required, others throw out 
their lines and draw from the depths below fine 
large white-nosed black-fish or the striped bass. 
This sport lasts only about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes atatime. The boat is darted with skill and 
velocity to the shore, on the slightest indication 
that the whirlpool is awakening from its momentary 
repose. 

‘* Vessels are frequently wrecked in this strait. 
When the artist sketched the view given in this 
number there were two stranded vessels in sight ; 
a faithful view of them has been presented by the 
engraver to give spirit, truth and nature to the 
scene. The one in the distance, on Rhinelander’s 
Reef, is the British brig Evelina, cf Halifax; the 
the one in the foreground is the schooner Lexing- 
ton, of Kennebeck, both shipwrecked within 
a few days of each other. The vessels along- 
side are lighters, in the act of removing the 
cargoes. 

‘**'The aborigines had numerous tales of wonder 
in regard to this whirlpool, which they had learned 
to pass with skill and safety, but not without some 
superstitious fears of evil spirits. The first Euro- 
pean settlers had a different but not a much inferior 
love of the marvelous than that which the red men 
had cherished. They heard the moanings of evil 
spirits before the storm, and in it their triumphant 
roar at the havoc they had made of property and 





human lives. The drowned of all times who had 
found a grave in this rush of waters added the cry 
of danger as a warning for those crossing their 
oozy bed. 

‘* The English frigate Huzza, during the Revo- 
lutionary War, in attempting to pass Hell-Gate to 
get to sea by the Sound, struck the rocks, and was 
so much injured that, after sailing a few miles, she 
sunk in deep water. It was supposed that she had 
a rich military chest on board, destined for some 
British port. This general impression induced 
some enterprising men to examine the sunken 
vessel by means of diving-bells, but either they 
were uoder a wrong impression in regard to the 
money on board of her when she went down, or 
were not able to make thorough examination, for 
they found no money. The better opinion now 
is that the treasure was landed before she sailed. 
Frigates, however, have passed the strait in safety. 
Two French frigates were blockaded in the harbor 
of New York by a British squadron during the 
French Revolution. By the aid of a trusty pilot, 
watching the most favorable winds and tides, they 
attempted the dangerous navigation with success. 
One of the vessels struck the rocks once, and the 
other twice, but neither of them received any 
essential injury. Thousands were watching this 
adventurous enterprise with anxiety, but with dif- 
ferent feelings; enmity has its hopes and fears as 
well as friendship. Party spirit was then raging 
with more fury than the waters of Hell-Gate. 

‘The shores on either side of the strait are 
beautiful, and in their sunny quietude, viewed on 
a summer’s morning, form a pleasing contrast to 
the agitation of the waters and the roar they make 
when the tide is low and the rocks are visible. It 
is conjectured by some philosophers that Long 
Island was once a part of the mainland, and that 
in some violent agitation of nature these rocks, 
which had, perhaps, been at the head of an estuary, 
began to give way to the omnipotence of the waters, 
which went rushing onward, conquering and divid- 
ing the heretofore mainland.”’ 

Ere long, if efforts in progress be crowned with 
promised success, Hell-Gate will exist only in his- 
tory. According to Dr. Lossing, in his ‘‘ History 
of the United States for Families and Libraries,’’ 
Adrian Block was the name of the first navigator 
who passed the dangerous strait. 
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ROBERT MORRIS, THE FINANCIER OF THE REVOLUTION. 





By Sir Rom 
VEit. 


MEMORABLE FACTS IN THE LIVES OF MEMORABLE AMERICANS. 


DE CAMDEN. 


ROBERT MORRIS, THE FINANCIER OF THE REVOLUTION. 














“THE HILLS,” THE FAVORITE RESIDENCE OF ROBERT MorRRIS, ON LEMON HILL. 


In these times of financial agitation, one natu- 
rally finds himself reading the history of the man- 
agement of the finances of the country in its earlier 
days. And at the very threshold, ere he can enter 
upon the subject, he meets the name and fame of 
Robert Morris, preéminently the financier of the 
Nation in its impecunious infancy. Though the 
offspring of a wealthy mother, the young Republic 
came into life amid such protracted and costly 
troubles that it is well there was a Robert Morris 
to provide the wherewithal to foster its young life, 
or more than once the infant Nation would have 
perished from sheer want. 

Robert Morris was born in Lancashire, England, 
in January, 1733-34 (O.S.). His father, then a 
Liverpool merchant largely engaged in the trade 
VoL. V.—57 


| with the American Colonies, some years, later 
emigrated to these shores, and settled at Oxford, 
on the Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay; he 
did not bring his son with him, leaving him in 
the care of his own mother, but sent for him soon 
afterwards, about the year 1746." Mr. Morris had 
embarked in business in Philadelphia as agent for 
Liverpool vessels, and about two years after the 
arrival of his son, he gave a banquet to a party of 
friends on board of one of these ships. When he 
was preparing to return to the shore, the captain | 
fired a salute in his honor; a wad from the gun 
accidentally struck him on the arm, inflicting a 








1 I find no mention of Robert’s mother, either in connec- 
| tion with his father’s emigration or later, and infer that she 
| had died before that event. 
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severe wound ; mortification supervened, and he 
died. Robert had, during the two years, been 
under the instruction of the Rev. William Gor- 
ton ;' but upon the death of his father, he came 
to Philadelphia in quest of employment. He 
had already given evidence of possessing strength 
of mind and will, with a manly deportment, 
and he soon obtained a berth in the counting- 
house of Charles Willing, one of the most ex- 
tensive and successful merchants of the city. His 
employer was not slow to discover the many excel- 
lent traits in the young lad’s character, and his 
confidence in Robert was evinced by establishing 
him in business, as soon as he had attained the 
years of manhood, in partnership with Thomas 
Willing, his own son. 

The young mercantile house of Willing & Mor- 
ris soon grew into the most extensive importing 
house on the continent, having a number of ships 
engaged in the West India trade. Going out, 
from time to time, as supercargo, Mr. Morris on 
one occasion had an unpleasant experience, which 
I note chiefly to show a ‘‘ memorable fact’’ in his 
character. The English and French were having 
one of*their ‘‘ unpleasantnesses,’’ and the vessel 
upon which Mr. Morris was crossing the ocean was 
captured by a man-of-war of the latter nation ; 
after a season of imprisonment he was released. 
Having no money at hand, and no favorable 
opportunity of sending for a supply, he proved 
himself a Yankee in ‘‘ raising the wind,’’ going to 
work at cleaning and repairing watches; having 
saved out of his earnings at this novel employ a 
sum sufficient, he hastened to his home and busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. 

At the age of thirty-six Mr. Morris married 
Mary, a sister of William White, then a student 
for the Gospel ministry, afterwards the Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, 
and for many years the Presiding Bishop of that 
Church in the United States. Miss White was a 
lady of great beauty of face and form, of peculiar 
amiability and sweetness of temper, and of a cul- 
tured, refined mind. During thirty-seven years of 
wedded life, she proved a true wife—in his hours 
of home gladness she shared his joys ; in his years 


1 Sanderson says the teacher was “one Annan, at that 
time the only teacher in Philadelphia.” But, as I find no 
record of Robert’s being in the city previous to his father’s 
death, I have preferred Mr. Brotherhead’s statement, that 
the teacher was “ the Rev. William Gorton, of Maryland.” 





of patriotic consecration to his country’s interests, 
she cheered his labors; in his weary days of trou- 
ble, when both were past the prime, she never fal- 
tered in her devofed love; and at the last, when 
he, broken in health and spirits, had escaped the 
miseries of his cruel imprisonment, the faithful 
wife received him to her arms and cherished him 
in his declining days. Mrs. Morris survived her 
husband several years, 

As before stated, the house of Willing & Morris 
early became the largest and most extensive mer- 
cantile establishment upon this continent. Their 
trade was heavy and lucrative, and the members 
of the firm attained great wealth. From the first 
indications of theconflict between the British Gov- 
ernment and the Colonies, the house was conspi- 
cuous for its patriotic attitude; it was among the 
most earnest and consistent of the advocates and pro- 
moters of the Non-Importation Articles of Agree- 
ment entered into by American merchants after 
the enactment of the Stamp Act. Indeed, so 
conspicuous were both of the members of the firm 
in their consistent devotion to the cause of the 
Colonies, that we find their names prominent in 
the various meetings of the Patriots of Philadel- 
phia, and so entirely did they have the confidence 
of their co-patriots that they were placed in re- 
sponsible positions wherein only the best and 
truest could be trusted. Both served their country 
in the Continental Congress, and wielded great 
influence in its deliberations. 

But I have to speak particularly of but one of 
them. Though a warm and outspoken patriot 
from the first, Mr. Morris did not take an active 
part in the poditica/ arena until the British blunders 
at Lexington and Concord left no true man any 
alternative. Hitherto, he had unequivocally de- 
clared himself in full sympathy with the Colonial 
cause; but his immense business interests de- 
manded constant attention, and he was a thorough 
business man, cool and deliberate in all his move- 
ments—the rashness which clouded his later years 
in disaster and distress was entirely foreign to his 
nature and to the habits of his youth and prime, 
as is amply attested by his almost unlimited credit 
in commercial and moneyed circles during the 
War; integrity alone, without discretion and 
sound judgment, never commands the confidence 
of the business community. 

Mr. Morris was never half-hearted or vacillating. 
When the British Government, by its Stamp Act 
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and kindred enactments, struck directly at the 
business interests of the Colonies, he was among 
the foremost in the advocacy and sustaining of the 
appropriate measures of defence adopted by the 
merchants; and when the tyrannous course of 
that government culminated in conflict-at-arms, 
he forthwith came to the front as a pronounced 
war man. From this time forward, he never fal- 
tered, but, abnegating all selfish considerations, 
consecrated himself unreservedly to the country, 
and made the patriot cause his own. The qualities 
of mind which had withheld him from public life 
hitherto, now made him of incalculable value to the 
patriots, and November 3d, 1775, he was chosen a 
Delegate to the Continental Congress. Here his 
strong common sense and business talents were 
highly appreciated by his colleagues, and he was 
immediately placed upon ‘‘ the Secret Committee,’’ 
a position of great responsibility, as the Committee 
was second in importance to none, having the 
general direction and management of the financial 
affairs of the Government ; amoung its duties was 
the disbursement, according to their sole discre- 
tion, of money for ‘‘secret service’’ purposes, and 
the purchase of arms, ammunition and army sup- 
plies. Mr. Morris was also selected as the represen- 
tative of Pennsylvania upon ‘‘ the Marine Commit- 
tee,’’ which consisted of one member from each Co- 
lony. Thus, at the outset of of his Congressional 
career, he was enlisted in the two important de- 
partments of Finance and Naval Affairs, and 
throughout the War these were his special care. 
In the following spring (1776) the Congress’ ap- 
pointed Mr. Morris a Special Commissioner to 
negotiate bills of exchange and otherwise to de- 
vise means of raising money for the government. 
Patrick Henry, the great Patriot Orator of Vir- 
ginia, was probably the first distinctly to speak of 
the Independence of the American Colonies as 
likely to come out of the struggle between them 
and their oppressors. As early as 1773, according 
to his biographer, William Wirt, he prophesied 
that when France should be ‘‘ satisfied, by our 
serious opposition and our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that all prospect of a reconciliation is 
gone, then, and not till then, will he [the King] 
furnish us with arms, ammunition and clothing ; 
and not with them only, but he will send his fleets 
and armies to fight our battles for us,’ etc. The 
Adamses, Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Dwight, Richard 
Henry Lee, Thomas Paine, and a few others, early 








in the War had the sagacity to forecast the coming 
event. But, as late as the spring of 1776, the 
number of outspoken advocates of that decisive 
and irrevocable step was limited to a very few. 
Indeed, even when, on the 7th of June, Richard 
Henry Lee, under instructions from the Colonial 
Convention of Virginia, arose in the Congress and 
read, in his quiet, pleasing, impressive voice, the 
Resolution dissolving the relations to the British 
realm, and affirming that the ‘‘ United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent States,’’ it was as though a bomb had exploded 
in the august assembly—the members were stunned 
with amazement, nay, with a feeling akin to alarm, 
at the audacity of the measure. Had the question 
been pressed at the time, it could scarcely have 
been carried; it was necessary to postpone action, 
that its friends might educate their compatriots up 
to the bold, brave step. Tbe Congress was a fair 
reflex of the people. Thousands of true-hearted 
patriots were loath to sever the connection between 
their beloved Colonies and their scarcely less be- 
loved Motherland. It was not fear or doubt as to 
the consequences, at least in the majority of the 
patriot-hearted people—it was not timid half- 
heartedness—it was the spirit of loyalty and fond 
attachment to the land of their forefathers, the 
land whose history and glorious traditions were 
theirs by right of blood—it was that spirit which 
is never to be condemne? or less than commended 
—that spirit which made these very individuals 
among the best of the citizens of the new Republic 
when the decree had gone forth—that was the 
honest, pure and all-worthy spirit which actuated 
many true patriots in their reluctance to sanc- 
tion the severance of time-honored and kin- 
hallowed ties. 

Among the patriots in the Congress who opposed 
the immediate declaration of independence on the 


| part of the Colonies were the majority of the dele- 


gates from Pennsylvania, and not the least con- 
spicuous of these was the subject of my sketch. It 
would have been simply preposterous for any one 
to doubt the patriotism of Robert Morris, or to 
impute to him any but the most unselfish, the lof- 
tiest motives, or to impugn the sincerity of his ex- 
pressed convictions—and no one of the most en- 
thusiastic advocates of immediate independence, 
so far as I know, even in thought called in ques- 
tion the patriotism, the motives, the sincerity of 
Mr. Morris. When, on the 2d of July, the first 
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vote was had, in the Committee of the-Whole, on 
the Resolution of Independence, Mr. Morris, with 
three of his colleagues, voted in the negative— 
there being but seven of Pennsylvania’s represen- 
tatives present, Pennsylvania was thus recorded as 
against the great act. On the vote, in regular 
session, Mr. Morris and Mr. Dickinson refrained 
from voting, and thus their Colony was recorded 
for Independence. In the final vote upon the 
adoption of the ‘‘ Declaration,’’ doubtless Penn- 
sylvania’s affirmative vote was secured in the same 
way. Mr. Morris could not honorably, with his 
convictions, vote with the majority of the Congress 
in favor of the immediate declaration of inde- 
pendence, and he would not, by factious oppo- 
sition, cause his Colony to be recorded upon the 
apparently unpatriotic side of the question—so he 
unostentatiously refrained from voting. 

His constituents knew the man too well to per- 
mit his course on this great issue to weaken their 
confidence in him or his faithfulness. His services 














in the Congress were too important and valuable 
to suffer him to retire therefrom. When, later in 
July, a new delegation was chosen by Pennsylvania, 
Robert Morris was of the number—the only one 
reélected of those who had opposed the adoption 
of the Resolution of Independence. And when, 
on the 2d of August, the copy of the immortal 
Chart of Liberty, ‘‘ fairly engrossed on parch- 
ment,’’ was submitted to the Congress for the 
members to append their signatures, the hand of 


betrayed no nervousness or lack of bold manliness, 
and the autograph stands out, clear and strong, 
characteristic of the manly qualities of the writer. 

I have thus reviewed Robert Morris’s course 
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upon the most important act of the Second Con- 
gress, because it has appeared to me that many 
writers, especially more modern writers, mistake 
the attitude of Mr. Morris and those who coin- 
cided in his views, or at least are prone to speak 
in a way that implies censure. For instance, a 
writer in the MONTHLY, page 496 of the July 
number, says: ‘‘ But when the final vote was taken 
by the Congress, Delaware and Pennsylvania were 
recorded on the patriotic side’’—which implies 
that those who voted in the negative were deficient 
in patriotism, an implication that is harsh and not 
justified by the antecedent or subsequent records 
of a majority of those who so voted. Again, the 
same writer says, by way of apology for the oppo- 
nents of the immediate declaration: ‘‘ When it is 
recollected that . . . every representative who 
voted for the overt act of high treason was, so to 
speak, placing the halter about his own neck and 
insuring his own hanging, should the British 
Government triumph . .. we cannot wonder that 





in the Congress there were some who were reluc- 
tant thus to place themselves beyond the pale of 
safety.’’ There may have been some of whom 
such language could be allowed ; but it could not 
apply to Robert Morris, John Dickinson, Thomas 
Willing, or Charles Humphreys. That Congress 
was not made of such pusillanimous material, and 
I doubt that there was a solitary member actuated, 
or most remotely influenced, by cowardly fears for 
his own personal safety. 

But, be that as it may, of one ‘memorable 
fact’’ there can be no cavil—when the Declaration 
was ratified, Mr. Morris became one of its most 
fearless, consistent and persistent supporters. 
Though not convinced of the expediency of the 
measure at that time, he was prompt to defer to 
the decision of his country ; aye, more! he became 
forthwith one of the foremost in active, energetic 
support of the declaration and in intelligent, un- 
wearied, self-sacrificing efforts to make that inde- 
pendence, declared contrary to his views, a living, 
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accomplished fact. We shall see, too, that he did 
less than no man towards achieving the independ- 
ence of his country. ‘To noone man, not even to 
George Washington, does the Nation owe more its 
existence as a free and independent Republic. 
The fen of Thomas Jefferson, the voice of John 
Adams, the diplomacy of Benjamin Franklin, the 
sword of George Washington—must all have 
failed, unsupported by the credit of Robert 
Morris. 

Among the earliest American writers on Fi- 
nance was Pelatiah Webster. He published his 
first essay in October, 1776, urging taxation for 
the redemption of the Continental paper ; in 1779 
-85 he published a series of ‘‘ Essays on Free 
Trade and Finance,’’ and, in 1791, ‘‘ Political 
Essays on the Nature and Operation of Money, 
Public Finances,’’ etc. He tells us that just before 
the commencement of the Revolutionary War, the 
amount of cash’ on hand for Colonial purposes 
was ‘estimated at $30,000,000, though the actual 
sum probably did not exceed $12,000,000, of which 
only about $5,000,000 was in gold and silver, 
Colonial bills performing at the time the functions 
of a circulating medium. With these figures 
before us, we cannot doubt that among the first 
questions that received the serious consideration 
of the Continental Congress was how to provide 
the wherewithal to meet the necessities of the 
public service, civil and military. This was the 
most momentous, and the most perplexing too, of 
all questions which that immortal body was called 
upon to solve. With no Commerce, and with the 
crude and undeveloped Industries of the Colonies 
paralyzed by the opening War, on the one hand, 
and with a powerful and resourceful Nation to con- 
tend with on the other hand, the Congress might 
well stand appalled by the Finance problem. 

The Colonies had no recognized status among 
the peoples of the world, hence a foreign loan 
was not feasible. The Congress was the only Gen- 
eral Government, and its authority and power 
were not clearly defined or fully understood by 


1 Cash is defined by Johnson as “ Money; properly ready 
money; money in the chest or at hand.’”’ Webster, in a note 
at the word Money, has the following: “ Money was origi- 
nally stamped coin, and afterwards anything that generally 
takes its place in buying or selling. Cask was originally 
coin kept on hand for immediate use; and hence cash pay- 
ments are strictly payments in coin, though current notes are 
ordinarily received in such cases, because they can always be 
cashed at the bank.” 





either its members or their constituencies—it was 
at best only a provisional or pro tempore govern- 
ment; besides, the people were smarting under 
the attempts of the British Government to collect 
unjust taxes—hence, any proposition to levy a tax 
would be hazardous, and was not as yet to be 
thought of. Thus, there appeared but one course 
open to the Congress—the emission of dzl/s of 
credit, a dangerous expedient undoubtedly, was the 
only practicable method of providing means to 
meet the necessary and large demand for money. 
The Second Congress convened on the roth of 
May, 1775, and on the 22d of June was passed the 
first act for the issue of d7//s of credit, the technical 
term for paper ‘*‘ money.’’ This provided for but 
two million dollars, and was followed by an act 
for a third million in July. The ‘‘ dollars” ordered 
in June came into circulation in August, and were 
received with the strongest tokens of favor by the 
people, circulating at par with gold. Encouraged 
by the popular favor, the Congress ordered three 
millions more in November. Then additional 
issues were ordered February 17th, May 9th and 
27th, July 22d, August 13th, November 2d, and 
December 28th, 1776; and now, at the close of 
1776, there was a grand total of twenty-five mil- 
lions of ‘‘ dollars’’ in circulation, or in preparation 
to circulate. Dr. David Ramsay, the distinguished 
historian of the Revolution, in which he had been 
an intelligent, patriotic participant, tells us ‘* The 
United States for a considerable time derived as 
much benefit from this paper creation of their 
own, though without any established funds for its 
support or redemption, as would have resulted to 
them from the free gift of as many Mexican dol- 
lars. But there was a point both in time and in 
quantity beyond which this Congressional alchemy 
ceased to operate. That time was about eighteen 
months from the date of their first issue, and that 
quantity about twenty millions of dollars.’’ 


ReMaARKS.—We have so much valuable matter 
that demands space in the present number that we 
are compelled to divide this paper. The writer 
goes on to trace Robert Morris’s connection with 
the financial affairs of the Revolution, shows how 
largely the Republic was indebted to him for the 
successful issue of the War, and then draws a 
strong picture of the ingratitude which permitted 
the country’s benefactor to suffer the horrors of 
imprisonment in his old age.—Ep1Tor. 
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THE VISITS OF EUROPEANS TO AMERICA IN THE TENTH AND 
ELEVENTH CENTURIES. 


By M. R. Piron.' 


THE legends of the mysterious Quetzal-Cohuatl 
and his companions—men who came to America 
in the garb of European monks some seven hun- 
dred ago—are so engrafted on Aztec history that 
they may have some foundation in fact. They 
certainly do not lack in traditional charm. 

The legends of Iceland, Greenland and the 
Faroe Islands concerning voyages to the western 
coast of the Atlantic, performed nearly a thousand 
years ago, are logically as likely to be grounded in 
truth as in fiction. The people of those days were 
not traders in romance. 

The semi-fabulous narratives and fairyland maps 
of the Zeni navigators, in 1380, may yet prove to 
be as veritable in history as they were then curious 
in value to the libraries of Venice. 

May not the readers of five hundred years hence 
question the personality of Napoleon Bonaparte 
with as much grace as we may to-day question the 
existence of the corsair prince, Zichm? One 
does not distinguish between characters of per- 
sonification and characters of imagination of the 
past, only as the one impinges upon history and 
the other does not. Indeed, the tendency is to 
melt them all down into the glow or glamor of 
imagination. 

The historians of Scandinavia and of Mexico 
are verities. The records touch them. 

Is it accidental or coincidental that Malte-Brun, 
in his ‘‘ History of Geography,’’ should clasp 
hands with M. Rafn, JViles’s Register, and all these 
legends, traditions and narratives? We may see. 

Saint Thomas, the apostle, is said to have gone 
to many unknown countries to propagate Chris- 
tianity. The celebrated Italian traveler, Marco 
Polo, surnamed the Humboldt of the thirteenth 
century, who visited many parts of the interior of 
Asia, in his various journeys performed during the 
years 1271 to 1295, relates having learned in 
India that the apostle Saint Thomas had come to 
that country to preach religion, and that his sepul- 
chre was at a town called Mehapor. 


1 Author of “History of Mexico,” “Gold, and Free 
Banks,” “« The Grangers,”’ “ Free Trade,” etc. 





The legends among the aborigines of America 
about a stranger with some companions who came 
to preach as missionaries and convert them to a 
new religion, were numerous. The Spaniards 
heard them in Yucatan, Columbia, Peru, and in 
various parts of the Aztec Empire. There is a 
great deal of obscurity in the legends, including 
much foolishness about Saint Thomas, and, more- 
over, they seem to have been disfigured by the Spa- 
nish monks, whose whole knowledge of the Catholic 
religion at that time seems to have consisted in the 
adorning of an altar with wax tapers and in organ- 
izing a procession with the adjunct of fireworks. 

With such chroniclers furnishing our material, a 
connected narration is hardly to be expected ; and 
besides it is well known that a large quantity of 
the painted historical records of the Aztecs were 
burnt about the year 1524 by the first bishop of 
Mexico, Juan Sumarrago, who thought fit to have 
recourse to such a Vandalic operation, in order to 
make the aborigines forget the traditions of their 
old history. 

The foreign adventurers or missionaries who 
came from unknown parts were represented as 
bearded men of white complexion, and the most 
remarkable among them was a man with blue eyes, 
to whom the name of Quetzal-Cohuatl was given. 
Cohuatl signifies twin in the Aztec language, and 
up to the present time it is frequently used with 
the same signification by the Mexicans in familiar 
conversation. We have no clue for tracing any 
connection between Thomas and Quetzal. The 
meaning of the epithet, twin, can be easily traced 
to the fraternity among the friars ; and the candid 
Indians mingled the meaning of brotherhood and 
twin. [See QuETZ2AL-COHUATL, on page 945. ] 

In the tenth century there was already a con- 
gregation of friar-preachers in Greenland, with a 
church there dedicated to Saint Thomas, which 
possibly may have existed since the eighth or ninth 
century, as we shall see further on in this paper. 

The arrival of those alleged Christian mission- 
aries in America is not recorded, but we shall con- 
jecture (and explain hereafter) that they may have 
reached America about the year 1200. The Zo/tecs 
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then ruled the country. The surmise that the 
friars never had the chance of returning to the 
place from whence they came is very plausible, 
because their going further south, and their leaving 
Mexico through Yucatan, as the legend says, show 
that they could have passed to Peru to go and die 
further on, since in various regions of South 
America the aborigines had legends about the 
visits of strangers. 

But no legends in Greenland say anything about 
the starting or the fate of such explorers from 
thence. 

The Aztecs’ legends say that those friars prac- 
ticed celibacy, penance, fasting of forty days, ad- 
ministered baptism, and used the cross as an 
emblem. They announced that at some future 
time men of their race would come to rule over 
the country. This last prediction was what made 
Montezuma shudder, and cowed him later into sub- 
mission to the Spaniards so readily. They over- 
threw some idols, reprobated the offering of human 
sacrifices, and established temples, and particularly 
at Cholula they had one of importance. 

When the Spaniards were marching for the first 


time on Cholula, which was called the holy city, 
as the favorite of the prophet Quetzal, of olden 
time, they found that Quetzal was then a god of 
the air, and that human sacrifices had come into 


practice again. Hence we surmise that Quetzal 
must have made his disappearance some centuries 
prior to the advent of the Spaniards, or else his 
good preaching would not have had time to become 
forgotten or perverted in the year 1520. Hissaying 
about the future advent of his countrymen to rule 
the country was still a popular tradition, and 
hence, we presume, was only three or four hundred 
years old, otherwise it would have been forgotten. 
In places where the inhabitants have perennity, 
traditions may be kept alive very long. 

That tradition was so vivacious among the an- 
cient Mexicans that it can be said to have been 
the principal cause of the easy-conquest of the 
Aztec Empire, which was achieved by a handful of 
Spanish adventurers. Montezuma’s fear of the 
descendants of Quetzal may be accepted as strong 
proof of the story about the visit of the Friars of 
Saint Thomas previous to the discovery of America 
by Columbus. 

If the legend was not widely spread and gene- 
rally believed, it is not to be supposed that Monte- 
zuma and other members of the imperial Aztec 





family would have paid any attention ‘9 it. Cortez 
and his companions heard of it from several of the 
caciques during their march upon the City of 
Mexico, and even Montezuma repeated the tradi- 
tion to the interpreter of Cortez. 

Chance or boldness may have led the Scandina- 
vian rovers or fishermen to the northern coast of 
America at a time much more remote than has 
been admitted. 

It is nearly as far from Norway to the south- 
eastern coast of Great Britain as it is from Green- 
land to Labrador. Once on the coast of Labrador, 
there could have been no great difficulty for men 
inured to hardship and privation, such as fisher- 
men and hunters of remote ages were, to have 
coasted the whole extent of the Atlantic shores of 
America, and doubled Cape Horn to enter the 
Pacific. 

European settlers went to Greenland in 986. It 
is said the country was known to them since 932. 
Some go further and say that since 834 a bishopric 
attached to a church of the Hanseatic city of 
Hamburg was erected in Greenland by a successor 
of Charlemagne. 

It is hard to say where the roving proclivity of 
the Norman rovers may have led them prior to the 
beginning of their incursions in Southern Europe. 
Doubtless some went westward without trembling. 

To absolute certainty there is mention made in 
the Middle Ages (a hundred and odd years before 
Columbus discovered America) of an old church 
dedicated to Saint Thomas in Greenland. We 
have above hinted at this, and we recur to it be- 
cause it is well to take it in consideration ; also to 
weigh the sayings of the Spanish monks about 
Saint Thomas, and the legend of the Aztecs about 
the mysterious Quetzal-Cohuatl, who came to 
teach religion, and fled at being persecuted by a 
certain Huemac, king of Tula, saying, when he 
fled, that his brethren in religion would come in 
future to dominate in the country, and that Huemac 
and his successors had to consider themselves as 
being only temporarily in power. 

Many passages in several books of historical 
character tend to make one believe that the New 
World was visited by men coming from Europe a 
long time before its discovery by Christopher 
Columbus. In repeating these sayings, it is not 
lessening by any means the glory of the celebrated 
and bold Genoese navigator, who first showed to 
the whole world the easy straight road from the 
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coast of Spain to America. If Columbus went to 
Friesland or Iceland to investigate the deeds of 
interior navigators, he may have done it to corro- 
borate his own inductions. About his voyages to 
Iceland, previous to his discovery of America, there 
are good proofs to satisfy challengers. 

When a man has made a discovery of any sort 
by the force of his intellect, it does not prevent 
another man, or other men, from making the very 
same discovery afterwards, without tuition from the 
first; but he by whom the discovery is first made 
known must be held as the true discoverer. 

Malte-Brun, born a Dane and naturalized a 
Frenchman, has, in his ‘‘ History of Geography,”’ 
furnished us our data regarding the voyages of the 
Normans to and from Greenland when the Scandi- 
navians were famous as bold rovers of the seas in 
boats which would now be considered rather frail. 
Just as mountaineers pass over awful precipices 
without trembling, so they rode the billows with- 
out fear of death. 

Disbelief in reckless risk of life causes many 
writers to hold as fabulous some feats which men 
have performed, and which consequently do not 
come to the knowledge of future chroniclers ac- 
companied by the certified vouchers of well- 
authenticated documents. A great many men are 
daring, and even the most timid may become 
fearless under certain circumstances. Cortez, 
when he destroyed his fleet to enforce the success of 
his expedition or perish in the attempt, performed 
a heralded feat, while thousands of similar spirit 
remain unrecorded and in obscurity. It is very 
likely that when the daring fishermen and corsairs 
of old started upon their roving expeditions, their 
least care was to learn how to write a journal, 
They left this task for those who would have occa- 
sion to listen to the narration, more or less ex- 
aggerated, which they might make, when chance 
had allowed them to return to their kin. 

However, from the little that is written of early 
exploits, we learn that there were two Venetians 
named Zeno (plural Zeni), in 1380, in the service 
of a prince of the Faroe Islands, or of the reputed 
fabulous Friesland, or Fairyland, of old maps, who 
made voyages to Iceland and Greenland. They 
spoke extensively as to things in Greenland, and 
in mentioning the sea vessels in use there, they 
remind one of the old oracle of the Welsh fisher- 
men. They say: ‘‘ The boats of the fishermen of 
Greenland have the shape of a shuttle; they are 





made with bones of marine animals, and covered 
with the skins of fishes sewed and put together in 
several coatings. These boats are so solid and 
waterproof that in the fiercest storms those who 
man them remain calm and confident, counting 
upon perfect security, and are without fear as to 
where the wind and the waves may carry them. 
The barks are in no danger of being sunk nor of 
getting broken when they strike upon rocks. They 
have at the bottom a sort of hose which is always 
tightly tied at the middle, and when water is 
shipped, they make it run into one-half of the 
hose, then tie the mouth of it by the help of two 
pieces of wood ; untying afterward the other part, 
they cause the water to flow out of it, and thus, 
without breakage or danger, the operation is re- 
peated as often as necessary.”’ 

The prince of the Faroe Islands, who sent out 
the expedition of the Zeni brothers, did it with a 
view to discover a new country about which he 
had heard. But as far as the narrative of the Zeni 
goes (much of it having been destroyed), they 
only discovered an island which they called Icario, 
and were carried by the waves to Greenland. 

The corsair prince of the Faroe Islands, whom 
the Zeni called Zichm, had conquered his domain 
only a short time when he was told of the adven- 
tures of one of the fishermen of the island, who 
had returned, after many years of absence, from a 
country situated far away at the west. And the 
Prince Zichm was desirous to visit that land— 
doubtless to see if there was money, ambrosia and 
nectar in it. The Zeni say of it: ‘‘ More than a 
thousand miles west of Friesland or the Faroe Is- 
lands, and south of Greenland, there are coasts 
called Estotiland and Drocoe, and here is how 
these countries have been discovered: A vessel, 
manned by some fishermen of the Faroe Isles, was 
carried by a storm very far to the west, and landed 
upon an island called Estotiland, the inhabitants 
of which led the Faroe fishermen to a town well 


+ populated and well built, where the sovereign was 


living.’’ So far so good; but here the recital of 
these Venetians begins to resemble that by the 
Argonauts: 

‘¢ An interpreter who spoke Latin,’’ they say, 
‘¢and who had been thrown by chance also upon 
that coast, communicated to the fishermen, among 
other things, an order to remain in the island.’’ 
It was strange that the shipwrecked fishermen 
could understand the Latin of the interpreter. 
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‘« The fishermen learned the idiom of the coun- 
try. One of them, having penetrated into the 
interior, asserted that the island was of less extent 
than Iceland and of more fertility ; that it abounded 
in all sorts of commodities, and in its centre there 
was a high mountain, out of which ran four rivers. 
The inhabitants practiced various arts; they had a 
peculiar system of writing with characters of their 
own. In the library of the king there were several 
books in Latin. 

‘Commerce with Greenland procured to them 
sulphur, pitch and furs. 

‘*The islanders sowed wheat, drank beer, and 
navigated without the help of the compass. The men 
from the Faroe Islands, who were provided with the 
compass, were charged by the king of Estotiland to 
make an expedition toa region called Droceo, lying 
toward the south. They had the bad luck to fall into 
the hands of a nation of cannibals, and only one of 
the Faroe men was spared, who managed, after many 
years, to return to his country. Owing to his 
superior knowledge in fishing and other arts, he 
became a cause of war between the savages, as 
several chiefs wanted to possess so valuable a slave. 
Transferred from one master to another, he was 
enabled to know the country all over; and he 
assured himself that it was very extensive and like 
a new world. 

‘* The inhabitants, rough and ignorant, did not 
know how to clothe themselves with the skins of 
animals they had killed. Armed with a bow and 
wood lance, they fought continually with each 
other, and the vanquished was eaten by the 
victor. Further on, southwest, other nations, 
more civilized, were acquainted with the use of 
precious metals, and had well-built towns and 
temples, but had, however, the custom of sacri- 
ficing human victims to their hideous idols.” 
This reminds one of ancient Mexico. 

It appears, says Malte-Brun, that the description 
of Estotiland corresponds more to Newfoundland 
thanto Labrador. The inhabitants, somewhat civil- 
ized, seemed to be the descendants of the Scandina- 
vians of Vinland, whose idiom, with a separation of 
three centuries, could have changed enough to be- 
come unintelligible to the fishermen of Faroe. 
The Latin books could have been carried by the 
bishop of Greenland, who, in 1121, went to Vin- 
land to preach Christianity. 

We shall have occasion further on to recur to the 
descendants of Scandinavians in Vinland, and the 


country called Vinland, and the bishop who went 
thither. Meanwhile we draw again from Malte- 
Brun: ‘‘ In that hypothesis,’’ says he, ‘* the Droceo 
country might be Nova Scotland, New England; 
the more civilized nations who. offered human 
sacrifices in rich temples might be the Mexicans 
or some other ancient nations of Florida or Lou- 
isiana.’”” 

As to Estotiland, ‘‘it is very likely that the 
Zeni were told ‘ West-out-land,’ and they sup- 
pressed the ‘ W,’ as French, Italians and Spaniards 
are wont to do.”’ 

Malte-Brun, in his ‘‘ History of Geography,” 
Book XVIII., says: ‘‘ The great plague which 
toward the middle of the fourteenth century raged 
in Europe and depopulated the northern part of it, 
extended its ravages as far as Greenland. The 
trade with that country became a regalia of the 
queens of Norway. To these causes of decay was 


added in 1418 an invasion from unknown parts, 
but likely from the Faroe Islands, which destroyed 
everything with sword and fire.’’ 

The researches made on the true state of Scan- 
dinavian colonies of Greenland lead us to a ques- 


tion much more interesting. Can the Normans 
have discovered America before Columbus? We 
think no one can he itate to answer in the affirma- 
tive after reading the following details: 

‘*In the year toor the Icelander, Biorn, went 
to Greenland in search of his father, and was car- 
ried away by a tempest very far to the southwest; 
and he saw a flat country adorned with forests. 
He came ultimately by the northeast to the spot of 
his destination in Greenland, and afterward re- 
turned to that new region in company with a friend 
named Leif. 

‘* His recital in Iceland fired up the ambition of 
Leif, son of Zric the Red, who had founded some 
colonial establishments in Greenland. A vessel 
was equipped, manned with sailors of those hyper- 
borean coasts of Iceland and Greenland. Leif 

-and Biorn started together and arrived on the 
strange coast which Biorn had seen. An island 
full of rocky mountains was passed, and received 
the name of Hell-land. A low sandy country, 
covered with forests, was called Mark-land. Two 
days later they came to another coast, to the north 
of which was an island. They sailed up a river 
which was covered with bushes which bore fruits 
very agreeable to the taste. The temperature of 





the air was pleasant to the Greenlanders and Ice- 
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landers. ‘The land appeared fertile, and the river 
abounded in fish, particularly with fine salmon. 


of Columbus. Rafn says: “It is in 985 that the 
coast of the new continent was discovered for the 


Having arrived at a lake from whence the river | first time by Biarke Herjullson, but he did not 
flowed, the voyagers determined to spend the win- | land. Fifteen years afterward the expedition of 


ter thereat. 
for eight hours above the horizon, which indicated 
that the country was in the forty-ninth degree of 
latitude. 

‘¢A German who was of the crew found there 
some wild grapes, about which he gave explana- 
tions to the Scandinavians, who took occasion of 
this to call the country Vinland. The relatives of 
Leif made several voyages to Vinland. The third 
year of their being in the country, and in the 
summer, the Normans were visited by some 
aborigines of small stature, whom they named 
Skroelings. These dwarfs came in boats made of 
skins. ‘The Normans killed them, and thus caused 
themselves to be attacked by the whole tribe they 
had so brutally outraged. 

‘Some years later the Scandinavian colony 
were carrying on a trade with the natives of the 
country, bartering some commodities for an abun- 
dance of fine peltries. One of the natives having 


got hold of a battle-ax, made a trial of it upon one 
of his countrymen, who fell dead under the blow; 
another of them snatched the fatal weapon and 


threw it into the water. The wealth that this 
trade had procured to some enterprising men in- 
duced many others to follow in their path. No 
positive proof exists to show that those navigators 
undertook to erect any stable establishment. But 
it is known, in 1121 a Bishop Eric went from 
Greenland to Vinland to convert to Christianism 
his countrymen who practiced paganism.’’ 

Here there is reason for surmising that Quetzal 
might have gone véa Vinland all the way to the 
coast of Mexico. 

These extracts from Malte-Brun, covering dates 
about the year A.D. 1ooo, bear striking evidence 
in favor of the semi-fabulous narrative of the Zeni 
navigators. 

Niles’s Register of November, 1828, contains a 
review of the researches of M. Rafn, of Copen- 
hagen, on the voyages performed by the inhabit- 
ants of the north of Europe previous to the time 


In the shortest day they saw the sun | Leif took place. 


‘* Thorfin Karbefew succeeded to Leif, and of 
his son Snorre, born in America, issued at the 


| second or third generation the celebrated Ice- 


| 


landers, Bishop Thorlac, Biorne and Brand; and 


at the eighth generation, Judge Hank, author of 
_ several sagas, composed in the twelfth and begin- 
| ning of the thirteenth century.” 








M. Rafn proves in his work that the principal 
work of the Scandinavian navigators was at, the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River, and that Gaspe’s 
Bay was the point for their general assemblage ; 
but they knew the coast much further south, even 
as far as South Carolina. Moreover, the truth of 
the discovery of America by the Scandinavians is 
confirmed, according to Rafn, by a monument ex- 
isting in Greenland. It is a Runic stone found in 
1824 on its western coast near latitude seventy- 
three, and which bears an inscription, of which 
this is the translation: ‘‘ Frling Sigvalson, and 
Biorne Hordeson, and Endridde Haddon, on the 
Saturday before Gagn-day (25th April) cleaned 
this place and erected the pile of stones in the year 
1135.”" 

It would be, however, better for good proof if 
the pile of stones were on the coast of America, 
and not in Greenland, in latitude seventy-three. 

Without stopping longer to search for a doubtful 
voyage attributed to Madoc-ap-Owen, of Wales, 
whom some writers assume was, Quetzal-Cohuatl, 
let one unite under one single point of view all 
the discoveries of the Scandinavians of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, the narratives of the 
brothers Zeni elicited in the fourteenth century, 
and the Aztec legends, and one will remain per- 
suaded that the New World was visited by the 
men of the north of Europe previous to the year 
1000. 

Remark.—In the foregoing paper there occur 
some proper names of the orthography of which 
we are not confident, and we have therefore, in such 
cases, followed our author’s MS.—EDITOR. 
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GOVERNOR PATRICK HENRY. 


THE tenth volume of Bancroft’s «United | 
States’’ is an exceedingly valuable contribution to 
history. The distinguished author has been able 
to draw from sources hitherto closed to writers 
upon our history, or, if accessible, not explored, a 
mass of the most valuable material; and he has 
used it so as to throw a flood of light on the latter 
part of our struggle for independence. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s investigations may be said to have given us 
the first correct idea of the parts taken by the 
Great Powers of Europe in our war with Great 
Britain, and of the many influences which led to 
peace. 





Wirt Henry. 














It is much to be regretted, however, that in his 
labors in Europe the historian seems to have 
neglected, in a measure, the materials to be found 
in America, and has fallen into some errors which 
I am sure he will be but too glad to correct when 
his attention is directed to them. Virginians 
cannot but be grieved to find that the eighth 
chapter of the volume, which relates the memora- 
ble expedition of George Rogers Clark to the 
Northwest, contains several serious mistakes, and 
conveys an entirely erroneous idea of the part borne 
by the Governor and soldiers of the State in this 
important enterprise. 
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The grand results which were accomplished by 
this expedition cannot be overestimated. By it 
Great Britain lost possession of the vast and fertile 
territory lying on the northwest of the Ohio River, 
and our Western boundary was so firmly fixed on 
the Mississippi that it was obliged to be so recog- 
nized at the treaty of peace in 1782-83. By reason 
of this advantage we have since been enabled to 
extend our boundaries to the Pacific Ocean. 

Not only have wonderful results flowed from 
this expedition, but the enterprise itself was one 
of the most brilliant recorded in history. With 
less than two hundred men, Colonel Clark—aptly 
called by John Randolph the Hannibal of the 
West—penetrated the vast territory northwest of 
the Ohio, reduced the British posts by which it 
was held, and concluded peace with the savage 


tribes, the allies of the British and the terror of | 


our frontier. 

While too much praise cannot be given to 
Clark, it is but proper to give to those who set on 
foot the expedition, and selected Clark for its 
commander, their due, and to ascertain where the 
brave men were found who composed his com- 
mand. In these Mr. Bancroft has signally failed. 
On page 194 of his volume it is stated that ‘‘ On 


the roth of December (1777), he (Clark) un- 
bosomed to Patrick Henry (Governor of Virginia) 
his purpose of acquiring the territory northwest of 


the Ohio. The surrender of Burgoyne had given 
confidence, yet Patrick Henry hesitated; for as 
success depended on secrecy, the Legislature could 
not be consulted; but a few trusty men—George 
Wythe, George Mason and Thomas Jefferson— 
were taken to counsel, and the expedition was re- 
solved on. * * * For men he (Clark) relied 
solely on volunteer backwoodsmen. of Southwestern 
Pennsylvania, and from what we now call East 
Tennessee and Kentucky. * * * An attack 
on Vincennes was the first object of Clark, but he 
learned that its garrison outnumbered his forces.”’ 
On page 196 it ‘is said that the attack upon Kas- 
kaskia, the first post captured by Clark, was in 
consequence of information of its defenceless con- 
dition derived from a band of hunters. No au- 
thority is cited by Mr. Bancroft for these state- 
ments, and we are therefore at a loss in ascertaining 
what induced him tomake them. The authorities 
which shall be cited, however, to correct them 
cannot be gainsaid. 

On the rgth of November, 1779, General George 





Rogers Clark gave a detailed account of this expe- 
dition and of the circumstances leading to it, in a 
communication addressed to his old friend, George 
Mason, the distinguished author of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights. This letter, with other papers 
connected with his campaign, was published in 
1869 by the house of Robert Clarke & Co., of 
Cincinnati, probably under the auspices of the 
Historical Society of Ohio. 

Mr. Bancroft represents Clark as ‘‘ brooding 
over the conquest’’ of the Northwestern Territory 
in the early part of 1777, and as coming to Wil- 
liamsburg in the fall vo get the aid of the Governor 
in his enterprise, starting from Kentucky on the 
1st of October. 

Clark gives a different account in his letter to 
George Mason. He had been entrusted by the 
Governor and Council in 1776 with ammunition 
with which to defend Kentucky, and he writes 
(page 21): ‘* After disengaging’ myself from Kk en- 
tucky, I set out for Williamsburg in August, 1777, 
in order to settle my accounts. I had just reason, 
known to few but myself, that occasioned me to 
resolve not to have any farther command what- 
ever, without I should find a very great call for 
troops and my country in danger; in such case I 
was determined to lose my life rather than we 
should submit. On my arrival at town I found to 
appearance a friend in many gentlemen of note 
that offered their interest* to me in case I should 
offer at any post. 

‘* Many were surprised that I would not solicit 
for some berth. * * * But finding that we 
were in an alarming situation, the Indians desperate 
on one side, the Britains on the other, I immedi- 
ately resolved to encourage an expedition to the 
Illinois. But to make it public was a certain loss 
of it. I proposed the plan toa few gentlemen, 
they communicated it to the Governour, it was 
immediately determined on, to put in execution as 
soon as a bill could be passed to enable the Gov- 
ernour to order it; it accordingly passed, though 
but a few in the House knew the real intent of it. 
After giving the Council all the intelligence I 
possibly could, I resolved to pursue my other 
plans. But being desired by the Governour to 
stay some time in town, I waited with impatience, 
he I suppose believing that I wanted the com- 
mand, and was determined to give it to me; but 
it was far from my inclination at that time. I was 
summoned to attend the Council board ; the in- 
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structions and necessary papers were ready for 
putting in the name of the person to command; I 
believe they expected me to solicit, but I resolved 
not to do so, for the reasons I hinted you before. 
However, I accepted it, after being told the com- 
mand of the little army was designed for me.’’ 

The journal of the House of Delegates of Vir- 
ginia of the roth December, 1777, the very day 
Clark made hiscommunication to Governor Henry, 
as we learn in another place from Clark himself, 
shows that the House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider the letters of the 
Governor, and upon the committee rising, they 
reported a resolution empowering ‘‘ the Governour, 
with the advice of the Council, to order such part 
of the militia of this Commonwealth as may be 
most convenient, and as they shall judge necessary, 
consistently with the security of this Common- 
wealth, to act with any troops on an expedition 
that may be undertaken against any of our western 
enemies.”’ 

Upon obtaining this legislation, the Governor 
proceeded to make arrangements for the expedition, 
and the following entry appears in the proceed- 
ings of the Council under date of the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1778: ‘* The Governour informed the Council 
that he had had some conversation with several 
gentlemen who were well acquainted with the 
Western Frontiers of Virginia, and the situation 
of the post at Kaskasky held by the British King’s 
forces, where there are many pieces of cannon and 
military stores to a considerable amount, and that 
he was informed the place was at present held by 
a very weak garrison, which induced him to be- 
lieve that an expedition against it might be car- 
ried on with success, but that he wished the advice 
of the Council on the occasion. Whereupon they 
advised his Excellency to set on foot the expedition 
against Kaskasky with as little delay and as much 
secrecy as possible, and for the purpose, to issue 
his warrant on the Treasurer for two hundred 
pounds payable to Col. George Rogers Clark who is 
willing to undertake the service, he giving bond 
and security faithfully to account for the same. 
And the Council further advised the Governour 
to draw up proper instructions for Col. Clark. 
His Excellency having prepared the instructions 
accordingly, the same were read, approved of, and 
are as follows.’? The first sentence in these 
instructions reads thus: ‘* You are to proceed with 
all convenient speed to raise seven companies of 





soldiers to consist of fifty men each, officered in 
the usual manner and armed most properly for the 
enterprise, and with this force attack the British 
post at Kaskasky.’’ These instructions are printed 
on pages 96 and 97 of the volume I have referred 
to, and are what are called private instructions. 
The public instructions (see page 95) given to 
enable Clark to raise the men, empowers him to 
raise them ‘‘in any county in the Common. 
wealth.’’ Both are dated January 2d, 1778. On 
page 24 Clark says he left Williamsburg on the 
18th January, went directly to the frontier, and 
by the end of the month had recruiting parties 
disposed from Pittsburg to Carolina. As his pub- 
lic instructions mentioned only service in Ken- 
tucky, he found great opposition to his removal of 
soldiers from the more settled parts of the country 
to the then county of Kentucky, as the country in 
which he was making enlistments was itself in need 
of defence. 

In the ‘*‘ History of Indiana,’’ by John B. Dil- 
lon, published in Indianapolis in 1843, there are 
given extracts from a manuscript ‘‘ Memoir of 
Gen’l. Geo. Rogers Clark, composed by himself 
at the united desire of Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison.”’ 

On page 133, Vol. I., of this book the following 
extract from this memoir is given: ‘I advanced 
to Maj W™ Smith £150 to recruit men on Hol- 
ston, and tomeet mein Kentucky. Captain Leonard 
Helm, of Fauquier and Cap‘ Joseph Bowman of 
Frederick were to raise each a company. * * * 
I received information from Capt Helm that several 
gentlemen took pains to counteract his interest in 
recruiting as no such service was known of by the 
Assembly. Consequently he had to send to the Gov- 
ernour to get his conduct ratified. I found also 
opposition to our interest in the Pittsburgh coun- 
try. As the whole was divided into violent parties 
between the Virginians and Pennsylvanians re- 
specting territory, the idea of men being raised for 
the State of Virginia affected the vulgar of the one 
party; and as my real instructions were kept con- 
cealed, * * * many gentlemen of both par- 
ties conceived it to be injurious to the public 
interest to draw off men at so critical a moment 
for the defence of a few detached inhabitants, who 
had better be removed.’’ 

Turning again to the letter to George Mason, 
we find, on page 24, Clark writes: ‘‘I found my 
case desperate ; the longer I remained the worse it 
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was. I plainly saw my principal design was baffled. 
I was resolved to push to Kentucky with what men 
I could gather in West Augusta; being joined by 
Captains Bowman and Helms, who had each raised 
a company for the expedition, but two-thirds of 
them were stopped by the undesigned enemies to 
the country that I before mentioned. In the whole 
I had about one hundred and fifty men collected, 
and set sail for the falls.”’ Upon arriving at the 
Kanawha River, he says he was joined by a com- 
pany recruited by Captain Harrod, and proceed- 
ing to the falls of the Ohio, he found all the men 
raised on the Holston had been detained except 
part of a company under Captain Dillard, who 
joined him there; but afterwards some of these 
deserted. Colonel Montgomery also joined him 
at the falls with a few Kentuckians. With this 
force Clark set out on his expedition. His instruc- 
tions had only empowered him to enlist men in 
Virginia (see his public instructions) ; and we find 
Governor Henry writing to General Washington 
in March, 1779, relating his success, and stating 
that it was accomplished with less than two hun- 
dred of Virginia militia. (See ‘‘ Correspondence 
of the Revolution,’’ edited by Sparks, volume II., 
page 261.) 

These extracts and references show that Clark 
did not expect or desire to lead such an expedition 
when he came to Williamsburg, but his coming 
was for another purpose ; that it was the situation 
of affairs upon his arrival which made him suggest 
the expedition; that the Governor did not hesi- 
tate, but on the same day it was suggested to him, 
the roth of December, 1777, wrote to the Assem- 
biy asking for authority to use Virginia troops in 
accomplishing it, which request was granted at 
once; that the Governor detained Clark in Wil- 
liamsburg until he could inquire of others concern- 





ing the situation of the British posts in the North- 
west, and arrange the preliminaries of the expedi- 
tion, and then having prepared everything, even 
to the instructions, he prevailed on Clark to accept 
the command intended for him from the first. 
They show also that the troops were altogether 
Virginians, and mostly from the County of West 
Augusta, east of the Ohio River. Kentucky and 
the country on the Holston were parts of Virginia 
then; but they furnished very few of the men, 
and there is good reason to believe that not asingle 
man came from Southwest Pennsylvania, the dis- 
puted territory near Pittsburgh being the only 
place from whence recruits could have been ob- 
tained who were Pennsylvanians. 

The Governor’s instructions show, too, that he 
designed the first attack to be upon Kaskaskia. 

Governor Henry must have consulted some of 
the leading members of the Legislature to get 
their aid in the passage of the Act he desired, but 
George Mason could hardly have been one of the 
number consulted, for had he been in Williamsburg 
and consulted about the matter, the details entered 
into by Clark in his letter to him would have been 
useless. 

Virginians feel a just pride in the achievements of 
General Clark and his men, and are not willing to 
part with their just property in them as partand par- 
cel of the history of the Mother of States. And in- 
deed there could not have been an enterprise more 
thoroughly Virginian than the expedition to the 
Northwest. Clark himself was born in Albemarle 
County, his commission and his money were fur- 
nished by the Governor of Virginia, and his men 
were all Virginians, mostly of that hardy race 
which settled the country between the Ohio and 
the Blue Ridge, and which has so deeply impressed 
itself on the history of the State. 





THE FOURTH OF JULY, OR THE SECOND? 


By Major Cuarwes L. Davis, U.S.A. 


In reading an article on ‘‘the Centenary,’”’ in 
the Galaxy for July last, I notice the writer has 
fallen into an error as to our national anniversary, 
giving a quotation from a letter of John Adams as 
authority for doubts as to the 4th of July being 


the proper day to celebrate. This is a popular er- 
Tor, and grows out of a blunder of Colonel Peter 





Force, who, when compiling ‘American Archives,”’ 
mistook the figure 5 in John Adams’s letter for a 
3, from which it would appear that Adams, on the 
same day—July 3d—wrote two long letters to his 
wife, the contents of which are not consistent with 
each other. Such, however, is not the case. 
The following explanation will convince the ad- 
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herents of the ‘‘ mythical 2d of July,” that they 
are wrong. ‘‘The Journal of Congress of July 
1776,”’ published in 1778 by John Dunlap, by 
order of the committee appointed to superintend 
the publication of said Journal, by resolution of 
Congress of May 2d, 1778 (volume II., page 238), 
says: ‘‘ Monday, July 1st, 1776. The order of the 
day being read, Resolved, That this Congress will 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole, to 
take into consideration the resolution respecting 
independence, and that the Declaration be referred 
to said committee. The Congress resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole. After some time, 
the President resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison 
reported that the committee had come to a resolu- 
tion, which they desired him to report, and to 
move for leave to sit again. The resolution agreed 
to by the committee of the whole being read, the 
determination thereof was at the request of a Col- 
ony,’ postponed until to morrow.’’ 

The record of July 2d is as follows (same vol- 
ume, page 239): 

‘* July 2d, 1776. The Congress resumed the 
consideration of the resolution reported from the 
committee of the whole, which wasagreed to, as fol- 
lows: Resolved, That these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent States ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, and all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is and ought 
to be totally dissolved. Agreeably to the order 
of the day, the Congress resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole, and after some time the 
President resumed the chair, and Mr. Harrison 
reported that the committee have had under con- 
sideration the Declaration to them referred, but 
not having had time to go through the same, de- 
sired him to move for leave to sit again. Resolved, 
That this Congress will to-morrow again resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole, to take into 
their further consideration the Declaration respect- 
ing independence.’’ 

It will be seen from this record that the resolu- 
tion known as ‘‘Lee’s Resolution’? was passed 
July 2d, and that the Declaration of Independence 
was still under consideration. 

John Adams, in a long letter to his wife, then at 
Plymouth, wrote as follows, under date of July 3d, 


? South Carolina. South Carolina on July 2d voted for 
the Resolution (through the influence of Hon. Edward Rut- 
ledge), having, July 1st, voted against it. 











from which it will be seen that the Declaration 
was not then considered as passed : 
‘* PHILADELPHIA, July 3d, 1776. 

“*Your favor of June 17th, dated at Plymouth, 
was handed me by yesterday’s post. I was much 
pleased to find you had taken a journey. * * * 
Yesterday a resolution was passed without one dis- 
senting colony! that these United Colonies ‘are, 
and of right ought to be free and independent 
States.’ You will see in a few days a Declaration 
setting forth the causes which have impelled us to 
this mighty revolution, and the reasons which will 
justify it in the sight of God and man,”’ etc. 

The ‘‘ Journal of Congress,’’ volume II., pages 
240, 241, records as follows: ‘‘July 3d, 1776, 
Agreeably to the order of the day, the Congress 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole, to 
take into further consideration the Declaration, 
and after some time the President resumed the 
chair, and Mr. Harrison reported that the com- 
mittee, not having yet got through with it, desired 
leave to sit again. Resolved, That this committee 
will to-morrow again resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole, to take into further consideration 
the Declaration of Independence. 

‘¢July 4th, 1776. Agreeably to the order of 
the day, the Congress resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to take into further con- 
sideration the Declaration, and after some time the 
President resumed the chair, and William Harrison 
reported that the committee have agreed to a De- 
claration. The Declaration being read, was agreed 
to by the colonies.’’ 

The next day, July 5th, Adams wrote to his 
wife, giving an account of the passage of the 
Declaration. This letter appears in the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Archives’’ absurdly dated July 3d. It appears 
in the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Historical Collection’’ pro- 
perly dated July sth, and the following is an 
extract from it: 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, July 5th, 1776. 

‘‘The day is past. The fourth of July, 1776, 
will be a memorable epoch in the history of Ame- 
rica. I am apt to believe that it will be celebrated 
by succeeding generations as the great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day 
of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to God 
Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pomp, 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and 
illuminations, from one end of the continent to 
the other, from this time forward forever. You 
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will think me transported with enthusiasm; but I 
am not. I am well aware of the toil and blood 
and treasure that it will cost us to maintain this 
Declaration, and support and defend these States. 
Yet through all the gloom, I can see the rays of 
light and glory—I can see that the end is more 
than worth all the means, and that posterity will 
triumph, although you and I may rue, which I 
hope we shall not,’’ etc. 

Just one year after writing the foregoing, Mr. 
Adams, in a letter to his daughter, describes as 
follows the celebration of the first anniversary of 
our Independence, from which it appears evident 
that the foregoing letter was written July sth, 
1776: 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, July 5th, 1777. 

‘¢My Dear DauGHTER:—Yesterday, being the 
anniversary of American Independence, was cele- 
brated here with a festivity and ceremony becom- 
ing the occasion. I am too old to delight in 
pretty descriptions, if I had a talent for tem, 
otherwise a picture might be drawn which would 
please the fancy of a Whig, at least. The thought 
of taking any notice of this day was not conceived 
until the 2d of this month, and it was not men- 
tioned until the 3d. It was too late to havea 
sermon, as every one wished, so this must be de- 
ferred another year. Congress determined to 
adjourn over that day, and to dine together. 
The general officers and others in town were in- 
vited, after the President and Council and Board 
of War of this State. In the morning the Dela- 
ware frigate, several large galleys, and other Con- 
tinental armed vessels, the Pennsylvania ship and 
row-galleys, and guard-boats, were all hauled off 
in the river and several of them beautifully dressed 
in the colors of all nations displayed about the 
masts, yards and rigging. At one o’clock the 
ships were all manned; that is, the men were all 
ordered aloft and arranged upon the topyards and 
shrouds, making a striking appearance of companies 
of men drawn up in order in the air. 

‘¢ Then I went on board the Delaware with the 
President and several gentlemen of the Marine 
Committee; soon after which we were saluted with 
a discharge of thirteen guns, which was followed 
by thirteen others from each other armed vessel in 
the river—then the galleys followed the fire and 
after them the guard-boats. Then the President 
and company returned in the barge to the shore, 
and were saluted by three cheers from every ship, 
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galley and boat in the river. The wharves and 
shores were lined with a vast concourse of people, 
all shouting and huzzaing in a manner which gave 
great joy to every friend of this country, and the 
utmost terror and dismay to every lurking Tory. 
At three we went to dinner, and were very agree- 
ably entertained with excellent company, good 
cheer, fine music from the band of Hessians taken 
at Trenton, and continual volleys between every 
toast, from a company of soldiers drawn up in 
Second street, before the city tavern, where we 
dined. The toasts were in honor of our country 
and the heroes who had fallen in their pious efforts 
to defend her. After this, two troops of light- 
horse, raised in Maryland, accidentally here on 
their way to camp, were paraded through Second 
street; after them a train of artillery, and then 
about a thousand infantry, now in this city, on 
their march to camp, from North Carolina. All 
these marched into the common, where they went 
through their firings and manceuvres; but I did not 
follow them. In the evening I was walking about 
the streets for a little fresh air and exercise, and 
was surprised to find the whole city lighting up 
their candles at the windows. I walked most of 
the evening, and I think it was the most splendid 
illumination I ever saw—a few surly houses were 
dark, but the lights were very universal. Con- 
sidering the lateness of the design, and the sud- 
denness of the execution, I was amazed at the 
universal joy ana alacrity that was discovered, and 
at the brilliancy and splendor of every part of this 
joyful exhibition. I had forgot the ringing of 
bells all day and evening, and the bonfires in the 
streets, and the fireworks played off. Had General 
Howe been here in disguise, or his master, this 
show would have given them the heartache. 

‘‘T am your affectionate father, 

‘*JouN ADAMs.”’ 

From the foregoing it is evident that John 
Adams considered the 4th of July, 1776, the day 
of deliverance from British rule, and he wholly 
ignores the 2d of July when he says: ‘‘It (the 
celebration) was not mentioned until the 3d.” 

It is impossible for historians to compile history 
without errors, and sometimes egregious ones, as 
this one appears to be, and even the Adams family 
have perpetuated this error of date of a letter of 
their ancestor, appearing as it does in Charles 
Francis Adams’s ‘Life of John Adams’’ as July 
3d instead of sth; but the attention of Hon. John 
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Quincy Adams having been called to it a few years | mistake as to the day upon which the ‘ Declara- 
since, he acknowledged it to have been an error. | tion’’ itself was ratified by the Congress. In the 
With these facts, together with the Declaration | MonTHiy of July, in the paper on ‘‘ John With- 
itself, commencing with these words: ‘‘ In Con- | erspoon, D.D., LL.D.,’’ etc., the writer says; 
gress, July 4th, 1776, the Unanimous Declaration | ‘‘ And now, the Resolution having been finally 
of the Thirteen United States of America,’’ who | adopted, the Nation being born, there is no happier 
can doubt that the 4th of July istheday we should | man in the Hall than the patriot divine.’’ At 
celebrate? the word ‘*born’’ he has a footnote: ‘‘Querv— 
In view of the approaching Centennial, when | Should not the 2d of July rather than the 4th, be 
such errors as the one I point out would tend to | celebrated as our Nation’s Birthday?’’ [see page 
perpetuation with increased force, it is full time | 507, July MonrHLy]. The passage of the ‘ Re- 
that all doubts concerning the correctness of the | solution’? made ‘‘these United Colonies’’ “free 
date of our National Anniversary should be dis- | and independent States;’’ and the ‘‘ Resolution” 
pelled. was finally adopted on the 2d. Hence, the 2d is 
unquestionably the Day of Independence! But, as 
REMARKS.—It is safe to say that no one believes | the adoption of the ‘‘ Declaration’’ was the crown- 
that the ‘‘ Declaration’’ of Independence was | ing act of Independence, there is naught amiss in 
adopted before the 4th of July ; at least, the writer | its commemoration. The infant Republic, born 
in the Ga/axy, whom Major Davis, in the forego- | on the 2d, was formally ‘‘ declared’’ to, or ac- 
ing excellent paper, seeks to set right, does not, if | knowledged in the sight of, an astounded world 
we have read his article correctly, fall into any | on the 4th. 
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By Epwarp VERE, THE EARL OF OXFORD (WRITTEN BEFORE 158Q).' 





Come hither, shepherd’s swayne ; 






What lulld thee then asleepe ? 
‘* Sir, what do you require ?” “ Sweete speech, which likes me best.” 

I praye thee, shewe to me thy name. Tell me, where is thy dwelling place ? 

** My name is Fonp DEsIRE.” «In gentle hartes I rest.’ 








When wert thou born, Desire? 





What thing doth please thee most ? 






“Tn pompe and pryme of May.” ‘*To gaze on beautye stille.”’ 
By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begot ? Whom dost thou thinke to be thy foe? 
“ By fond Conceit, men say.” ** Disdayne of my good wille.”’ 














Tell me, who was thy nurse? Doth companye displease ? 
“Fresh Youth in sugred joy.” “Yes, surelye, many one.” 

What was thy meate and dayly foode? Where doth Desire delighte to live? 

“Sad sighes with great annoy.” “‘ He loves to live alone.” 













What hadst thou then to drinke ? Doth either tyme or age 
“« Unsavoury lovers teares.” Bringe him unto decaye? 

What cradle wert thou rocked in? * No, no, Desire both lives and dyes 
“In hope devoyde of feares.” Ten thousand times a daye ?” 





! This little poem appears in ‘ Puttenham’s Arte of Eng- 


lish Poesie,” published in 1589, with warm encomiums for Then, fond Desire, farewelle, 
its “ excellencie and wit.’ The writer was the seventeenth Thou art no mate for mee ; 
Earl of Oxford, of the Vere family. He was in great repute I sholde be lothe, methinkes, to dwelle 





for his poetical talents in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. With such a one as thee. 








Cc 
Id 
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WOOED AND MARRIED. 


By Rosa NoucHETTE CaREy, 


Author of “Nellie's Memories,” “Wee Wifte,” “Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,’ and “Robert Ord’s Atonement.” 


CUAPTER III. A HEADACHE AND A MYSTERY. 

Arrer that Mr. Chichester seemed to have taken 
up his abode at Lansdowne House. 

Miss Elliott soon became aware of the fact; his 
visit was a sad hindrance to Edith’s studies, True, 
he never again invaded the school-room, but Edith 
was sent for perpetually to bear him company in all 
sorts of walking and driving expeditions. Edith 
must go with them to the Royal Academy, or to 
some water-color exhibition; she accompanied 
them to concerts or morning visits to the various 
studios of his artist friends. Cousin Guy would 
not hear an excuse or word of remonstrance; no 
party of pleasure was formed without her. Why 
should not the child be amused as well as they? 
The governess wondered what Miss Tressilian 
thought of it. 

Miss Tressilian said very little to any one at this 
time. She swept past the governess once or twice, 
looking prouder and sterner than ever. Dym saw 
her once standing in the embrasure of one of the 
hall windows, looking out with a very dissatisfied 
face, just after Mr. Chichester had ridden away 
with his little cousin from the door. Edith looked 
back and waved her hand.to her sister, but Beatrix 
vouchsafed no response. The child looked a pretty 
picture in her blue habit, with her fair hair stream- 
ing down in the sunlight. She laughed aloud with 
delight as her white pony curveted and champed at 
his bit. 

‘*What wonderful manes you both have!’’ ob- 
served her cousin, smiling. ‘‘ Does Miss Elliott 
groom yours ?”’ 

‘*No; Caroline, of course. Is she not a beauty, 
my pretty Fanchette? Trichy,*you had better 
have come with us, it is such a lovely day.’’ 

Beatrix turned away without vouchsafing an an- 
swer, and Miss Elliott was struck by the lowering 
look of discontent on her face as she slowly as- 
cended the stairs. 

Dym gained a curious insight into things by- 
and-by ; the child’s artless prattle told her much— 
Cousin Guy and his wonderful sayings and doings 
were the constant theme of her conversation in the 





school-room. Dym tried to divert her mind into 
other channels, but soon gave up the attempt in 
despair, Edith would talk of nothing but her hero. 

Cousin Guy had a great house; she had seen it 
once when she was a very, very little child. 
Mamma and Beatrix had taken her, and they had 
stayed a long time. Only Beatrix had quarreled 
with Aunt Constance— 

‘Who was Aunt Constance ?’’ came involun- 
tarily from Dym’s lips. 

**Oh, she was Cousin Guy’s mother. Cousin 
Guy lived with her.’’ Edith could not remember 
the name of the place ; they always spoke of it as 
the Happy Valley. Was it not Rasselas who lived 
with his brothers in the Happy Valley? Cousin 
Guy had a great black horse named Mahomet ; he 
always had jokes about him, and said he had a 
great respect for the prophet ; and he had called 
his beautiful Scotch collie Kelpie; was that not a 
funny name? And one of these days, when Bea- 
trix was married, they were all going to stay upat 
Ingleside—that was the name of his house. 

‘Why not before ?’’ asked Miss Elliott, rather 
curiously. She was growing a little weary of it, 
but somehow it interested her; was it because it 
took off her thoughts from her own sad life, she 
thought, Edith opened her eyes very widely at 
the question, and shook her head in a wise way. 

Oh, Trichy wanted to go very much, but Cou- 
sin Guy had not asked her ; they were not to come 
till she was married, and then Colonel Delaire 
would come, too. Cousin Guy had told her a 
great secret—that Beatrix and Colonel Delaire 
were to marry each other. Did Miss Elliott know 
it, and was that the reason why Beatrix was never 
allowed to ride with any one else? She wanted 
to go with them the other day, but Cousin Guy 
would not allow it, and told her to wait for Frank. 
**T am sure,’’ finished the child, thoughtfully, 
‘* that she likes Cousin Guy best.”’ 

‘* Hush, Edie; what a dreadful idea!’’ began 
Miss Elliott, reprovingly. ‘‘My dear child, do 
you know what you are saying ?”’ 

**But, Miss Elliott, I am sure of it. Trichy 
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minds every word Cousin Guy tells her, and she is 
always contradicting Colonel Delaire. Guy says 
she snubs him dreadfully—he made her cry once 
when he was scolding her—and he will call her 
Undine before them all, and that makes her angry; 
she is always cross now when he is not in the 
room.” 

‘* Really, Edith, I cannot allow you to go on 
talking in this manner. Get out your lesson books ; 
we are getting into dreadfully idle ways.’’ And 
somewhat awed by her governess’s unusually 
austere manner, Edith for once obeyed in silence. 

But after all there were very few lessons done. 
Miss Elliott spent most of her time in solitude ; 
she sat alone by one of the school-room windows 
the greater part of the day, busied over a heap of 
white drapery. The garret with its throne of 
boxes was forsaken; she preferred the long narrow 
window that looked down into the square; she 
used to watch them mount or dismount, or drive 
away gayly equipped for an afternoon in the park. 
Heaven knows what restless fancies filled the girl’s 
head as the heavy barouche rolled from the donr ; 
in her vague way she was composing another sor- 
rowful ‘* Song of the Shirt ;’? she drew her needle 
out sometimes with an impatient sigh. ‘* How 
dreadful it is to be young and to want things !’’ 
she would say to herself. ‘* How can Will—how 
can any one understand? Is it wrong to have the 
want, I wonder? What was that he said? ‘ When 
women sit and dream, men go out and work.’ I 
would rather be a man, of course; women have 
much the worst of it in everything; they cannot 
get away from themselves somehow.’’ 

Some one speaks of the divine hungers of the 
soul; there is surely a parching draught of thirst 
likewise. Young things crave hungrily to be satis- 
fied, the bread and salt of life does not suffice 
them; they want the leeks and the cucumbers of 
Egypt—they demand pleasure as a right, fruition 
as a recompense. 

Existence without its complement of gratified 
wishes is but a bare crust, which they take thank- 
lessly from the All-Father. Youth often looks at 
death fearlessly, while age quails at it. With what 
mighty mysteries and awful questionings it dares 
to concern itself, as a child plays in the sunshine 
at the edge of an abyss! The Unknown, the 
Terrible, the Imaginative—these are what fascinate 
the neophyte, while it shuns the real actual joys of 
the present. 





Dym’s better nature, her own rational self irre- 
spective of cobwebs, was to be brought into play 
by-and-by. 

Edith had talked a great deal about a grand 
picnic that was to be held in Beatrix’s honor—the 
officers of the regiment had got it up. They were 
to drive down to Richmond—Colonel Delaire in 
his four-in-hand, and the ladies in open carriages 
—and there was to be luncheon in the park, anda 
grand dinner at the Star and Garter. A little 
daughter of one of the officers was to be there, 
and it was decreed by the reigning power, Beatrix 
and Cousin Guy, that Edith should bear her com- 
pany. 

Edith was, of course, in a transport of delight 
from morning to night; she was to have a fresh 
toilette for the occasion—Madame Laroche, Bea- 
trix’s dressmaker, was to furnish it. When the 
day arrived, she came running into the school-room 
to show herself—a little golden-haired princess all 
in rose-color clouds. 

Miss Elliott gave a heavy sigh when the little 
apparition vanished from the door. She had not 
the heart to take up her usual station by the win- 
dow. The school-room looked dark and close; 
outside the sun was shining, the birds sang in the 
garden of the square, the horses pranced gayly up 
and down before the house; there was plenty of 
light, giddy laughter—a band broke into thunder- 
ing music—a party of happy equestrian cantered 
by 


‘‘T wonder if I shall ever be allowed a little 
enjoyment?’ murmured poor Dym, with tears in 


her eyes as she moved away. ‘‘I suppose I ought 
to be glad to have a whole long day to myself un- 
disturbed. How hard it is to be good and‘ mind 
what Will says—my poor Will, who never has a 
day’s enjoyment in his life. There, I will try to 
be good, and do the first disagreeable thing that 
comes to hand.’’ 

And as Dym arrived at this laudable determina- 
tion, she bethought herself how often Miss Tres- 
silian had wanted her help in sorting and arrang- 
ing her music, and resolved to do it this time 
unasked. 

The great drawing-room was almost oppressive 
in its perfumed heat and stillness; the door lead- 
ing to the conservatory was open, and the fragrance 
of the flowers was almost overpowering. In the 
bustle the servants had omitted to open the win- 
dow, and the outer blinds were not closed; the 
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sun streamed in on the satin couches and gilded 
mirrors. Dym, in her dark gingham dress, locked 
the only speck of shadow as she moved noiselessly 
hither and thither, picking up here a geranium 
leaf and there a pair of light gloves crumpled and 
thrown down; a pale blue scarf lay on an ottoman, 
a white lace parasol was tossed down on a distant 
table—relics of the gay party. 

Dym took it up and examined it with almost 
childish pleasure. ‘‘ How nice to use such beauti- 
ful things !’’ she thought ; but she dropped it with 
a startled movement as slow, uncertain steps came 
up from the conservatory, and to her astonishment 
Mr. Chichester’s broad shoulders filled up the 
doorway. 

Dym could not help a little cry of surprise. 

‘*You here, Mr. Chichester! Have you not 
gone with the others?”’ . 

‘It appears not,’’ he returned, dryly. ‘‘ Miss 
Elliott, I am ashamed to trouble you, but would 
you mind pulling down some blind or other, and 
shutting out that horrible glare? I have the most 
confounded headache;’’ and he threw himself 
down on a couch that stood near him, with such 
an expression of suffering that Dym looked at him 
with some perplexity and trouble. 

‘¢ Are you ill, Mr. Chichester ?’’ she inquired, 
timidly, for the brown-bearded face had a livid 
look on it that frightened her. 

Mr. Chichester opened his eyes impatiently at 
this question. 

‘‘Only this infernal—I beg your pardon—this 
horrible headache. I had a slight sunstroke once 
—ugh !’’ the monosyllable evidently wrung from 
him by a fresh access of torture. ‘Oh, that 
glare !’’ he repeated in a voice that quickened 
Dym into sudden activity. 

Dym understood all about it now, and was 
ashamed of her needless question. She closed 
most of the outer blinds, and threw open windows 
and doors till a refreshing current of air rewarded 
her effort ; she even moved away a vase of flowazs 
that stood near him. 

‘*T know all about these headaches,”’ she said, 
very softly, but with some natural hesitation. ‘I 
have often treated them. I think I can give you 
a little relief, if you will let me.’’ 

Probably Mr. Chichester was past answering, 
for he merely moved his lips in assent without 
opening his eyes. 

“‘T have never seen Will look quite as bad as 





that,’’ she thought, as she hurried off to Mrs. Tres- 
silian’s room in search of handkerchiefs and eau- 
de-Cologne. She stood by him with almost pro- 
fessional gravity as she changed the cool, fragrant 
cloths every moment. 

“‘I could never get ice for Will,’’ thought 
the poor little sister; ‘‘ there, I think he is be- 
ginning to feel a little relieved already,’’ as 
the deep furrows of pain relaxed and smoothed 
themselves out. 

What an odd position! Dym gave a comical 
little smile once at herself. Was it right? Ought 
she to have sent for any assistance? Would Miss 
Tressilian blame her? Would Mr. Chichester 
himself think it strange when he once fairly roused 
from this trance of suffering? Dym had not time 
to think it out. A groan from her patient seemed 
to rebuke such worldly-wise caution. ‘* We must 
do as we would be done by,’’ she thought, sto- 
ically; ‘‘it can never be wrong to relieve pain. 
Will calls it a woman’s mission.’’ And embold- 
ened by this last thought, she even ventured to 
lift the brown clenched hands and moisten the hot 
palms, and then went on steeping the handker- 
chiefs in iced water, with all the better heart that 
they needed now to be less frequently changed. 

It is impossible to tell whether nursing is ever 
really to be taught or acquired, but it is certain 
that the instinct is born in some women. Dym 
Elliott had not served an apprenticeship to the 
sick-room ;' she had rarely seen people ill; in most 
cases she would have been ignorant of all reme- 
dies, nevertheless it came naturally to her to move 
noiselessly and speak softly. The small nervous 
fingers had an exquisite touch of firmness and 
sympathy ; they lay so lightly on Guy Chichester’s 
throbbing nerves that he scarcely stirred under 
them, and though still suffering too much to speak, 
the heavy frown of pain lessened perceptibly. 

A strange, stolen sense of pleasure crept into 
Dym’s mind; it was so sweet to be useful, and to 
feel her services were needed by any one; it 
made her feel less lonely, and more akin to the 
outer world—to be allowed to minister, suffices 
some women, She smiled quite happily when she 
found, at the end of an hour, that he had fallen 
into a refreshing sleep. She sat behind him, fan- 
ning the flies away and making a soft current of 
air around him. The silence, the heat, the fra- 
grance, the continued movement, lulled her into 
all manner of pleasing reveries. At the first sign 
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of awakening she crept away, and begged Caroline 
to make one of her cups of delicious coffee, and 
then came back and administered it with the same 
old-fashioned gravity. 

Mr. Chichester glanced at her rather drolly 
over the rim of his cup; he looked his ordinary 
self again, unly very pale, and there were dark 
lines under his eyes. 

‘¢Where have you learned to cure people, Miss 
Elliott? Have you some wonderful power to 
charm away headaches ?”’ 

‘*T have seen my brother suffer in the same way, 
but he never looked quite as ill as you did,”’’ re- 
turned Dym, quietly; ‘‘and you must not talk 
now,’’ she added, as she shook up his pillow and 
carried away his empty cup. ‘‘There is the hand- 
beli near you, Mr. Chichester, and I shall send up 
James with some luncheon presently. I should 
try and go to sleep again, if I were you.”’ 

‘* Are you going to leave me, then?’’ observed 
Mr. Chichester, raising himself on his elbow; but 
whether Dym heard or not, she had already disap- 
peared, and when he awoke up from a second re- 
freshing nap the promised luncheon had arrived, 
a fact which Kiddle-a-wink notified by jumping 
on him and licking his face to arouse him. 

Miss Elliott had a second patient before night. 
The long excitement and drive in the hot sun had 
been too much for Edith, always a delicate child ; 
towards evening she had flagged, and, to her 
mother’s alarm, feverish symptoms appeared. Mr. 
Chichester had sufficiently recovered from his in- 
disposition to meet the returning party at the 
door. He received his little favorite in his arms, 
and after looking in her face with undisguised 
anxiety, quietly carried her up stairs, and begged 
Caroline to summon Miss Elliott, while he sent 
for a doctor. 

‘*There is not the slightest occasion, Guy,’’ re- 
monstrated Beatrix, who had followed him, and 
now stood by the bedside in her gay dress, looking 
down at her little sister. ‘‘Edith often has these 
feverish attacks, and Caroline knows exactly how 
to treat them. If mamma wants a doctor, well 
and good; perhaps it is safest to be cautious in 
such cases; but there is not the slightest need to 
disturb Miss Elliott.’’ 

‘‘Are you going to sit up with her yourself, 
then, Beatrix ?”’ 

‘*My dear Guy, after this fatiguing day surely 
you would not ask such a thing.”’ 





‘*No, I think Miss Elliott would be the proper 
person; she seems fond of the child.” 

‘*So is Caroline.’’ 

‘*Perhaps so. I have no doubt Caroline is a 
most valuable person, but I have a strong dislike 
to leave children to the tender mercies of any ser- 
vant,’’ persisted Mr. Chichester, with a touch of 
displeasure in his voice. ‘‘If neither you nor Miss 
Elliott sit up with the child, I shall remain here 
myself.”’ 

Beatrix’s sole answer was a scornful toss of the 
head as she turned away. Evidently she resented 
her cousin’s interference, but was powerless to 
oppose him. Mr. Chichester waited a moment till 
he saw Miss Elliott enter the room, and then he 
followed his cousin down stairs. Dym gave a little 
start of surprise when she saw him; but he took 
no notice of her, and very soon both she and 
Susan were absorbed by their little patient, who 
was manifesting all a child’s restlessness and impa- 
tience. The doctor did not make his appearance 
till late, and then spoke very vaguely. It was the 
heat—she had been over-excited lately—the brain, 
a very sensitive one, had been overwrought— 
something or somebody had evidently disturbed 
her; but, after all, it might only be a recurrence 
of the old attacks—they must keep her quiet, per- 
fectly quiet, and free from agitation—he had 
always warned them against any form of excite- 
ment for her. 

Dym, as she felt the child’s throbbing pulses, 
thought Cousin Guy’s good nature might possibly 
work fearful mischief. It was very difficult to en- 
force the quiet that was recommended. Edith 
would talk; she pillowed her hot head on her 
governess’s arm, and babbled on endlessly of the 
green park, and the sunshine that made her head 
ache, and the champagne that some one made her 
taste ; and then wandered on confusedly about some- 
thing she had overheard that morning; some one 
—she thought it was Trichy—had said Miss Elliott 
was going away—yes, she was sure it was Trichy; 
it was just like her ill-nature. Was Miss Elliott 
going? She must not—oh, she must not; and 
here Edith clung to her and became so excited 
that Dym grew quite alarmed, and begged Susan 
to go down and see if her mother or sister was 
still awake and could come to her. 

Susan came back after some delay, and the ex- 
pected aid arrived in the form of Mr. Chichester, 
who hastily explained that after the doctor’s fa- 
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yorable bulletin he had persuaded his aunt and 
cousin to retire to bed, as they were dreadfully 
fatigued with the day’s excitement, and that he 
was only sitting up himself an hour or two in case 
anything should be required. 

Dym thought of his day of suffering, and won- 
dered at his imprudent self-forgetfulness. She 
drew back into the shadow of the curtain as Edith 
stretched out her arms delightedly to her cousin. 
It was curious and touching to see the intimacy 
between the child and the man, they both so evi- 
dently understood each other. Guy Chichester sat 
down on the edge of the bed, and fondled the 
little hot hands that stroked his beard. 

‘¢Well now, Edith, what’s the meaning of all 
this disturbance? Why dont’t you lie still and go 
to sleep, as a good child should? You are not 
half so obedient as Kiddle-a-wink.”’ 

‘¢ Because I can’t, Cousin Guy,’’ moaned the 
child. ‘‘ It is so hot and I’m so restless; and, oh 
dear, whatever made Trichy say such a thing ?”’ 

‘* You ungrateful little mortal ! and Miss Elliott 
has been fanning you for the last hour. Come, 
now, w at did Trichy say? Some of her nonsense, 
I expect.’’ 

‘“*Oh, no, it is all true; Caroline says it is. 
Cousin Guy, won’t you go and ask mamma and 
Trichy not to let Miss Elliott go away? They say 
she has only another fortnight, and that that 
dreadful Mrs. Vivian is to come; and, oh dear, I 
do love Miss Elliott so!”’ 

Mr. Chichester gave a low whistle. 

‘‘Whew! that is what is troubling the small 
head and making it so hot, is it?’’ 

But Edith stopped him, appealingly. 

‘Qh, do, Cousin Guy, do make them not send 
her away! You can’t think how nice and kind 
she is, and she does not want to go—do you, Miss 
Elliott ?”’ 

Dym came forward in much distress. 

‘I do not know who has been telling her. It 
is a great pity; I knew she would go on this way. 
Edie, dear, you must be good about it. Don’t 
you think your mamma and sister know what is 
best for you ?”’ 

“Tt is not mamma; it is Trichy!’’ cried the 
child, vehemently. ‘* You know Trichy hates you, 
and makes you cry. It is she who is sending you 
away. Ask Caroline. Oh, Cousin Guy, you can 
always make her do what you like; do, do make 
her promise to keep dear Miss Elliott!’’ 





** Do you wish me to try ?’’ asked Mr. Chiches- 
ter, looking at Miss Elliott for the first time. 

Dym’s angry blush was a sufficient answer. 

‘On no account. Mr. Chichester, please take 
no notice of what she says. I wish they had not 
brought you up. Edith, you must be reasonable ; 
little girls cannot understand these things. I 
would not stop now if your sister were to ask me 
to remain.”’ 

‘* Don’t mind her,’’ pleaded the child ; ‘she is 
hurt, of course. Do what I ask you, Cousin Guy.”’ 

‘Edith, I desire you will not; I shall be very 
angry. Mr. Chichester, you will not—’’ Dym 
broke down between stammering and hot flushes. 

Mr. Chichester shrugged his shoulders, with a 
good-humored look of perplexity. 

‘You don’t want to make my head bad again, 
between you, do you? I feel warning symptoms. 
Edith, you naughty child, lie down and go to 
sleep. Don’t you know children have no business 
to meddle with things they do not understand ?”’ 
Then, as Edith’s lip quivered ‘and she looked 
ready to cry, ‘‘There, go to sleep, pussie, and I 
promise you that Miss Elliott shall not go if I can 
prevent it.’’ And with that Edith allowed herself 
to be pacified. 

Miss Elliott signed to Caroline to take her place 
by the bedside, and quietly followed Cousin Guy 
from the room. 

‘*Mr. Chichester.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ halting in the lamplighted passage, 
and regarding her disturbed face with some amuse- 
ment. ‘‘You don’t want me to break my word to 
Edith ?”’ 

**You ought not to have promised such a thing. 
I do beg, I entreat, that you will not speak to Miss 
Tressilian on my behalf.’’ 

‘*T am thinking of Edith,’’ with a contradictory 
twinkle of the eyes. 

The young governess colored, but maintained 
her ground, nevertheless. 

‘* Edith will soon get used to Mrs. Vivian. I 
think it is better for her, too, that I should go. I 
am very young and inexperienced—every one says 
so. I do my best.’’ Here something arose in the 
girl’s throat, and she hurried on: ‘Ido beg, Mr. 
Chichester, that you will not interfere in this 
matter.’’ An attempt at dignity verging on the 
pathetic. 

‘* May I ask one question? Is it my aunt’s wish 
that you should go?”’ 
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‘I think not; I believe Miss Tressilian has per- 
suaded her that I am unfit to manage Edith.”’ 

‘* Have you another situation in view ?”’ 

**No,’’ very sadly. 

‘‘ And you will have some difficulty in finding 
one ?” 

‘*T am afraid so.” 

‘Forgive me if I seem impertinent, but is this 
thing of consequence to you ?”’ 

Something sympathetic in the tone broke down 
Dym’s reserve, and the tears came into her dark 
eyes. 

‘Of every consequence. I have only Will— 
that is my brother. We two are alone in the 
whole world, and he is only a poor curate, and 
cannot afford to keep me.”’ 

‘*Hush, don’t cry! There are worse troubles 
than poverty. There, go back to your patient.”’ 

‘*And you will not speak ?”’ 

‘* Cela dépend. Supposing you shake hands and 
say good-night.’” 

Dym put out a hand very timidly. 

‘* Good-night, Mr. Chichester.’’ 

‘* Good-night, Miss Eiliott. By-the-by, I have 


never thanked you for your skilful nursing this 


morning.”’ 

‘* There is no need for thanks. 
to do my best for you. 
are better ?”’ 

‘*Humph, tolerably so! That brother of yours 
must be a lucky fellow to get such nursing, Miss 
Elliott. There, good-night. Don’t spin any more 
cobwebs ;’’ and Mr. Chichester turned on his heel 
with a good-humored nod and went down stairs. 

Miss Elliott had not much more trouble with 
her little patient that night; she very soon 
dropped off into a feverish sleep, which lasted with 
short intermission till the morning. 

After all, Beatrix’s prognostications were correct 
—it was only one of the child’s ordinary attacks, 
accelerated by excitement and fatigue. For a few 
days she was ill enough to keep Miss Elliott a 
close prisoner to her sick-room; for with the ob- 
stinacy of a spoiled child she would hardly permit 
her sister to come near her, and even her mother 
and Susan were barely tolerated. Cousin Guy 
paid regular visits, and was always welcomed by a 
languid smile. When she was well enough, he 
would stop and play with her for an hour or two. 
He took very little notice of Edith’s nurse beyond 
a cheerful word or two. Dym would sit apart, 


I was very glad 
Are you quite sure you 





sewing in the window, quite content to be a lis- 
tener. She could not help asmile now and then 
at his droll sallies, but at other times she looked 
drooping, almost sad. The hour for her departure 
was drawing near, and she began to suspect that 
Mr. Chichester’s promised mediation had failed. 

Her suspicion was soon verified. 

One afternoon, when Edith was well enough to 
be carried down to the drawing-room, Dym was 
standing listlessly by the school-room window, 
fondling Kiddle-a-wink, who often found his way 
up stairs, when a sudden eager prick of the ears 
and a pleased bark made her turn round. 

‘**Is there any admittance for Kiddle-a-wink’s 
master ?”’ 

‘*I don’t know—I suppose so,’’ stammered 
Dym, nervously. She was a little afraid of Mr. 
Chichester’s quizzical eyes. 

‘*Edith is down stairs in the drawing-room, sir.” 

** As I carried her there myself, I suppose I am 
aware of that fact. I also strongly suspect that my 
Cousin Beatrix has just ridden from the door with 
Colonel Delaire, and that my aunt is asleep.”’ 

‘¢ Does Edith want me, Mr. Chichester ?”’ 

‘*On the contrary—I believe it is I who want 
you. I have come to tell you, Miss Elliott, that, 
as usual, I have been a most egregious blunderer— 
that, in fact, I have failed 7” fofo.”’ 

‘So I supposed,’’ was the almost inaudible an- 
swer. 

‘* Verdict, ‘Served me right.” I suppose I 
ought to have taken your advice, and not meddled 
in matters too high for me. I wonder how they 
would ever preserve the balance of power in a 
woman’s parliament; there would be nothing but 
opposition benches—no ayes, all noes. Where do 
you women manage to invest your vast stock of 
pride ?”’ 

*¢ Miss Tressilian is very proud, Mr. Chichester.”’ 

‘*So is somebody else—six of one and half a 
dozen of another. I wash my hands of you both. 
Ulysses ploughing the seashore with his ill-matched 
team has an easy task compared to a man who has 
to reconcile two angry women.” 

‘Edith represents the infant Telemachus, I 
suppose,” returned Dym, trying to enter into his 
humor. 

‘‘ Exactly so. Well, as I have got into hot 
water for your sake, I hope you will be grateful, 
anyhow. I have got my congé from Lansdowne 
House.”’ 
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‘Do you mean you and Miss Tressilian have 
quarreled? Oh, Mr. Chichester!” 

‘‘Don’t alarm yourself; a difference of opinion 
is not uncommon between us. My Cousin Beatrix 
is not a manageable woman. I am not fond of 
manageable women. When I am provoked to say 
anything specially bitter, I generally pack my 
bag.”’ 

‘‘Indeed!’’ Dym could find no satisfactory 
answer to this strange confidence.”’ 

‘I believe James is packing mine now. I am 
an erratic animal, Miss Elliott, a large edition of 
the Miss Mowcher type—‘ here, there, and every- 
where.’ By-the-by, if I hear of anything to your 
advantage, shall I advertise?’’ 

‘*T don’t understand you,’’ began Dym, in a 
puzzled tone. 

‘*T will explain myself then. If I hearof avery 
young governess being wanted immediately, on 
fabulous terms, how am I—they—how is any one 
to communicate with you?’’ 

“‘Oh, I see. You mean, I am to give you my 


address, or rather my brother’s.’’ 
‘*Exactly so; brothers are very safe persons.” 


Dym did not quite know what to make of the 
mocking tones ; older and wiser people were seldom 
quite sure when Guy Chichester was speaking in 
jest or earnest. She gravely waited while he pro- 
duced his pocket-book, and obediently wrote down 
her address : 

‘©THE Rev. WILLIAM ELLIoTT, 
3 Paradise Row (leading out of Malden Road), 
Kentish Town.”’ 
She half fancied that she saw a start of surprise as 
Mr. Chichester read her entry. He gave her a 
quick, searching look and seemed about to speak, 
and then checked himself. When he next spoke 
he had resumed his ordinary manner. 

‘‘ Where does your brother work ?”’ 

** At St. Luke’s. Such an ugly old church and 
such a:poor parish. The vicar, Mr. Benedict, is 
away on sick leave. Will is sole curate in charge’’ 

‘* Did he advertise in the Guardian for help 
a long time ago?”’ 

‘*Yes, when he felt himself breaking down, but 
no one would accept the miserable stipend he 
offered them, and so he has to go onalone. There 
has been a great deal of sickness about lately, and 
he has been miserably overworked, the night- 
schools come so heavily on him” 

**I dare say. Thank you, Miss Elliott, for being 





so frank with me; I am really anxious to serve you 
if I can—if only,’’ he hesitated, ‘‘ for Edith’s 
sake, and because of my cousin’s injustice to you. 
You know I am Edith’s guardian.”’ 

**T did not know it, sir.’’ 

‘* Probably not. Well, I don’t care to exert 
my authority unnecessarily. Perhaps, after all, 
though you can’t help it, you are rather young. 
Come, Kiddle-a-wink, my fine fellow, we must be 
going. Adieu! au revoir, Miss Elliott.’ 

‘*It is good-bye altogether, sir; I am leaving 
the day after to-morrow.”’ 

‘*So much the better; delays are weak. Never 
mind; it is aw revoir, for all that.’’ And with a 
kindly shake of the hand, Guy Chichester left the 
room. 

The next day the Rev. William Elliott received 
the following curt missive : 

‘« Tired of my West End life already, and in a 
frightfully bad temper. Hard work the only cure. 
Shall take the night-schools to-morrow, and keep 
on for the next three weeks. Tell Bill Sanders to 
be careful and have none of his larks for the future. 
Hope your cough is better.—Yours to command, 
‘* AN Honest FRIEND AND WELL-WISHER TO ST. 

LuKE’s.”’ 
CHAPTER IV. NUMBER THREE PARADISE ROW. 

I sUPPOSE most people have agreed that Camden 
Town is hardly to be considered as a fashionable 
locality. It is possible to find it on the map. But 
an inhabitant of Belgravia will hardly so compro- 
mise himself or herself as to be quite sure of its 
exact locality. Hampstead may be mentioned 
with a certain amount of caution, and there is 
something delightfully Bohemian in the thought 
of St. John’s Wood. Artists and singers group 
themselves there in colonies, which trench some- 
what fastidiously on the border-land which vaguely 
hints at Kilburn. Regent’s Park has a strong 
flavor of gentility, which, much diluted, spreads 
itself out with some difficulty to the green confines 
of Primrose Hill; but Camden Town! Breathe it 
not into into ears polite ! 

It is out of the radius, unredeemable, a spot of 
earth abandoned to the spoiler; one of a trium- 
virate, for its twin sisters, Kentish and Somers 
Towns, must veil their heads under the same gen- 
teel obloquy. People who have heard of White- 
chapel of the Seven Dials, of Poplar, of the Isle 
of Dogs, from the Records of the City Missionary, 
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will somehow comprehend these places in the same 
dim category as regions where such people ought 
to work—as outskirts where the overflowing lava 
of population in the great city may spread itself 
out, and cover the ground, drinking in fresh coun- 
try air, and gaining glimpses of green fields and 
trees, till the endless rows of thinly-walled houses 
shut out the transient view; till the comfortless 
lodging houses fill to suffocation ; till the squalor 
of poverty and a nation’s ever-increasing need 
devour everything like Pharaoh’s hungry kine ; till 
room and more room are fiercely demanded, and 
the crowds of children playing in the gutters seem, 
with their innocent, famine-worn faces, to protest 
unconsciously against their own existence. 

‘Whosoever shall offend one of these little 
ones—’’ What, these little ones !—these hungry 
and ignorant blasphemers, from whose words we 
recoil in horror, from whom we draw aside our 
very garments to defend them against their con- 
taminating touch; these children who drink in 
vice with their mother’s milk, who know nothing 
but to starve and lie and curse; these little ones! 
** Whosoever shall offend one of these—’’ 

These things are the hieroglyphics of life—the 
mystery which nineteenth century philanthropists 
are striving to solve with compulsory education, 
with pitiable gifts of larger light, which shall only 
serve to show them the deeper darkness of their 
surroundings. ‘True, the light advances. Many 
are the earnest workers, the earnest thinkers, who 
have set themselves but this one life taskk—to fight 
till death against the serried ranks of evil; who 
will carry if it be but a flickering torchlight into 
these dark places of the earth, if haply they can 
rescue one soul, one starving, diseased body, nay, 
even one of these little ones, who suffer the mar- 
tyrdom of the Innocents a hundred times, whose 
dumb cries are unheard on earth, but which fill 
heaven. 

These are the true heroes, the heroines, the 
faithful servants in the parable, the workers in the 
vineyards. Still is the work never ceasing while 
the laborers are few. 

Few people envied the Rev. William Elliott, 
the hard-working curate at St. Luke’s. Some of 
the most earnest minded of his flock helped and 
encouraged him, it is true; but the rest—those 
even of his poorer parishioners—pitied and some- 
what looked down on him. 

He was a poor man as they were, dwelling 





amongst them in a home scarcely better than 
theirs—a man, too, that could not bear his poverty 
with any special grace or dignity—such were his 
infirmities—but who lived out his blameless and 
suffering life with the cheerfulness and constancy 
of a martyr. 

Few more noble characters than William Elliott, 
few more sorely tried lives, 

By birth a gentleman, and with a gentleman’s 
refined mind and fastidious taste, with great powers 
of intellect, and of a naturally sociable tempera- 
ment, Providence—or, as people somewhat irre- 
verently term it, Fate—had removed him from the 
studious seclusion of college life, and the delights 
of cultivated and congenial fellowship, to a curate’s 
hard-working life and bare pittance at St. Luke’s, 
Kentish Town. 

Not that he regretted this transition ; in spite 
of its poverty and drawbacks, William Elliott had 
the purest enthusiasm for his work. From the first 
he had grasped the deep responsibilities of his 
vocation. There was never any doubt, any look- 
ing back, in his mind. To be the poor man’s 
priest, and to live among poor men, constituted 
his sole ambition. Nevertheless, there had come 
to the patient soldier of the Cross a long interval 
of anxious waiting, of hope and fear deferred, as 
to whether he should ever be permitted to buckle 
on his harness again and go down to the battle. 

In the prime of his youth, in the first freshness 
of his work, when he had only just taken priest’s 
orders, he had been struck down by a violent 
fever, caught during his ministrations beside a 
dying bed. It was badly treated and carelessly 
nursed. His landlady shared the universal panic, 
and left the young clergyman to the tender mer- 
cies of a hireling, who neglected and robbed him. 
His recovery was tedious, and was further delayed 
by the harasse«i state of his mind and the want of 
even necessary comforts. 

He had nothing to relieve the tedium of those 
dreary days spent in that close back-room; no one 
to sit by him and bring him the fruit and flowers 
he babbled about in his delirium; no womanly 
sympathy to lessen the irritability of convalescence 
or restrain imprudence; and so it was that one 
damp, cloudy looking day he crept out from his 
sick-room, and, tempted by a transient sungleam, 
stole slowly away down the empty streets. 

He did this again and again; and one day, im- 
patient of his weakness, taxed his feeble powers to 
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reach a given spot, where he could see the green 
fields of Highgate and feel the soft, free winds of 
heaven blow freshly over him. It was asomewhat 
sultry evening. A bricklayer, smoking his pipe 
by a stile, drew back to let the sick-looking gen- 
tleman pass, and in answer to his languid good- 
evening, muttered out ; hoarsely, ‘‘ that there was 
going to be a rare thunder-storm and a mort of 
rain, and wise folks would house themselves as 
quick as possible.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean, my man?’’ asked the 
young clergyman, looking up at the lurid clouds 
with some alarm. ‘‘I have been walking further 
than I intended, and have not been thinking. 
Will the storm break over us soon, do you say?”’ 

The man held up his hand in answer—both 
heard the low rumblings of distant thunder. 

‘« Better go back, sir; there is no shelter further 
on,’’ he answered, civilly enough. 

‘Thank you, I think I will,’’ answered William 
Elliott, faintly. He had been very happy a mo- 


ment before, thinking out little bits of a sermon 
he hoped to preach the following Sunday. Now, 
all at once he felt an oppression and failure of 


strength—the heavy atmosphere suffocated him— 
he dragged his feet more wearily every step, and 
had to pause now and then and lean against a 
fence forsupport. The man was right; in a few 
minutes the storm had broken over them. 

And what a storm! 

It beat down on the poor invalid with over- 
whelming fury. William Elliott just remembered 
creeping under an old wall for shelter, with a con- 
fusing consciousness of blinding flashes and the 
crashing of thunder, followed by torrents of rain; 
then darkness, asmell of cool fresh earth, a strange 
numbness and giddiness, followed by a blank. 

He never knew how long he lay in that strange 
fainting fit of his under the old wall. The storm 
was over, the birds were singing in the evening 
sunshine, the fields were full of wet fragrance, 
when some artisans, returning from their work, 
found him, a dead man as they thought, and car- 
ried him home. 

And in the home of those humble Samaritans 
William Elliott fought out that desperate life 
combat. ' 

‘* Better he should die,’’ they said who watched 
that terrible conflict. 

“Yes, if it be His will,’’ answered William 
Elliott. 





But he never prayed to die. In all his torture 
his manhood was strong within him. In his hours 
of direst anguish, when his whole body was con- 
vulsed, and they marveled how he could and did 
endure, no rebellious murmurs escaped his lips; 
and even when the pain forced tears from his eyes, 
his only complaint was, ‘‘ Oh, if I could only bear 
it better! Do you think it will soon be over ?’’ 

When the clergyman of the place, an old man, 
visited him, and exhorted him to patience, telling 
him for his comfort that death could not long be 
delayed, William Elliott shook his head with a 
sorrowful look. 

‘*T never thought any one could halt so long in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. It is weary 
work to be waiting outside as it were,’’ but with a 
little shudder; ‘‘ they won’t open the door for me 
just yet.’’ And then he slowly, and with weak 
voice, repeated the words, ‘‘I shall not die, but 
live.’’ And he was right. 

It was a complication of rheumatic fever and 
sciatica, and for many months he remained help- 
less in the hands of his nurses. When he grew a 
little better, they asked if he had no relative who 
could come to him. 

‘« Only a young sister,’’ he replied, with a sigh ; 
but when they implored him to send for her, he 
refused. Dym must not come to him; she was at 
a school in Paris, preparing herself for her future 
work; it would never do to interrupt or break off 
her studies, they could not afford it. And then 
he went on to explain, in his gentle way, that they 
were very poor ; that this long illness was draining 
the little stock of money that he had laid aside for 
such contingencies ; that it was well to face such 
things; that it would be many, many months, 
perhaps years, before he could be fit for work, and 
even then he might be crippled. Might it not 
even be that Dym would have to support them both. 

And so the letters that reached Dym in her for- 
eign school were cheerful ones, though written in 
a strange hand, and spoke lightly of his illness. 
He had rheumatism very badly, and could not use 
his pen; he had caught cold, and his back and 
limbs were affected. It might be a long time be- 
fore he could resume his work; but he had some 
money laid by, and he must draw on that, though 
he had been saving it so carefully for their future 
home. But Dym must not be anxious, he had 
kind nurses and plenty of comforts ; and she must 
work hard now, and come home by-and-by. 
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Dym could not quite banish the anxiety, but she 

had plenty of faith. She did not believe that Will 
would deceive her about himself; presently, when 
he could resume his cramped handwriting, she 
grew more cheerful. She wondered sometimes 
why he still delayed applying for another curacy, 
and fancied he was not strong enough for work ; 
but she had no conception of the truth. 

Her brother had spared her two years of pain ; 
but he could not relieve her from the shock of first 
seeing him. 

Dym uttered a cry of anguish when she saw him 
at the station. He was her own brother, from 
whom she had parted three years ago, but she 
would have passed him in the street. 

True, he had told her jokingly in one of his let- 
ters that he was very crooked, and had taken to 
spectacles, as his eyes troubled him a good deal ; 
and Dym had fretted over this for three days; but 
even this had not prepared her for the change. 
She had seen him last a fresh-colored youth, erect, 
and rather tall than otherwise ; now he was lamed 
in so singular a manner that people spoke of him 
as ‘‘the deformed clergyman ;’’ and when he 
moved he dragged one leg as he walked. The 
bright complexion has faded into sickly sallowness, 
as of one in habitual suffering ; and the beautiful 
eyes looked changed in expression, seen through 
those hideous glasses; while young as he was, 
barely eight-and-twenty, his fair hair was already 
touched with gray. 

‘“*O Will, Will!’ And the poor little sister 
clung to him in such a passion of tears that, albeit 
unused to such luxuries, William Elliott was 
obliged to hurry her into the safe obscurity of a 
cab, and in the darkness to take off his own damp 
glasses, and wipe them again and again. 

Dym never forgave him that long deceit, neither 
would she ever leave him without first extorting 
from him a faithful promise that she should come 
and nurse him if he were ill again. 

‘** But Iam never going to be ill again,”’ with 
a shudder half real and half pretended. 

** No; but you must tell me when anything ails 
you, and then I can judge for myself; remember, 
Will, you have promised—when you are in any 
pain.”’ 

‘*My dear child, when am I without pain ?’’ 

‘* Oh, of course your rheumatism is troublesome ; 
the doctor says you must expect that. All I want 





to know is, if you have anything out of the com- | 





mon, if you have caught cold, or your eyes are 
bad, and how you will manage when you begin 
work again. Do you think Mr. Benedict will be 
kind to you?”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly. I told him all about it, Dym, 
and how no one would employ me because of my 
infirmities, and that you and I were making up our 
minds in earnest to starve; and he seemed quite 
touched. Of course he cannot tell yet how far I 
am fit for work, but Iam to know in three months’ 
time—and I’ll merit my name yet, Dym, and be 
Conqueror to the last.”” A pet name she had 
called him from a child. 


So it was that William Elliott won his place at 
St. Luke’s, and kept it too, in spite of weak health, 
uncertain powers, and the discontented murmurs 
of, happily, a minority of the congregation, who 
could not brook the curate’s peculiarities, and, 
above all, his poverty. 

For he was very poor, and was not ashamed to 
own himself as such. What it cost him to keep 
himself, to a certain extent, as a gentleman, and 
yet not to be in debt, was known only to the bro- 
ther and sister; and, as Dym herself honestly 
avowed, she was only a burden to him. 

Dym was the dearest little creature in the world 
to those who loved her, but she was certainly one 
of Mr. Chichester’s ‘‘ unmanageable women’’— 
she had a temper, and she had not learned to gov- 
ern it; she was as jealous and proud as a small 
Lucifer, and people found it out, and would not 
put up with it. 

Dym could not keep her places; she had only 
been a governess for eight months, and had already 
tried three situations and had lost them. 

At Miss Northcote’s, where she had been pupil- 
governess, she had sided with the elder girls, and 
rebelled against lawful authority—the pupil- 
teacher was in all the mischief that was going on. 
In three weeks Miss Northcote wrote in despair to 
her brother to take her away. 

Dym had never seen such a look on Will’s face 
as when he came to fetch her. 

Dym cried till her eyes were sore. She would 
much rather he had scolded her, but he never said 
a word—only when he found her another situation 
in the same capacity in a smaller school, he gravely 
reminded her that after her father’s death he had 
spent half the little stock of money he had left 
them in giving her a good education; that he 
could not at present afford to maintain her; and 
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that unless she could govern her childish temper it 
would be the worse for them both. 

Dym cried again, and promised, and really did 
very well in the beginning ; but the work was too 
hard for a girl of seventeen. Mrs. Saunders was 
a rigid disciplinarian, and had small sympathy 
with girlish failings. Dym’s spirits flagged, her 
health suffered, she got into careless ways, and 
then grew miserable at her failures. Mrs. Saunders 
had small patience with either faults or petulance ; 
she told Miss Elliott, in pretty plain terms, that 
such fine ladies would not suit her; her French 
accent was perfect, but her temper was execrable— 
in short, she was not cut out for a governess. 

‘¢I must teach, or I must starve!’’ cried the 
girl, in a little fury of despair, turning fiercely 
upon her tormentor. Somehow, the blunt manner 
did not offend Mrs. Saunders; on the contrary, 
her pity was somewhat moved by it ; she took the 
girl, not unkindly, by the hand, after that, and 
gave her a long harangue on the duties of gentle- 
ness and patience in women—to which Dym lis- 
tened rebelliously—and then she pushed a letter 
towards her. It was from a lady—a connection 
of one of her girls—who was in sad trouble about 
her governesses. She wanted a very young lady; 


age no obstacle—a cheerful, well-mannered young 
person, and tolerably well educated—who could 
undertake the charge of her little girl Edith, a 
very delicate child, who required careful super- 
vision and a few daily lessons; anything like real 
study being forbidden by the doctors. 

‘And I should say this place would just suit 


you, Miss Elliott. You are too young, and, if 
you will permit me to say so, too frivolous, for the 
drudgery of school. I know Mrs. Tressilian slight- 
ly ; she will take any young person I recommend ; 
she is very solicitous about this child, as she has 
already lost two daughters at the same age—so you 
understand, the responsibility will hardly be so 
light as the work.”’ 

Dym nodded and smiled. One child, too much 
study interdicted ; the place seemed just made for 
her. She listened in a sort of rapturous dream to 
the many prosy directions of the good schoolmis- 
tress. Here, at least, she could have a little time 
to herself, and enjoy something like pleasure. 

So it was that Dym Elliott came to Lansdowne 
House ; but as in all Paradises, even here the ser- 
pent was not wanting. Dym had plenty of time 
to herself—she had leisure and loneliness to in- 





dulge in fancies to her heart’s content—but it 
might be doubted whether Mrs. Saunders’s crowded 
dormitories were not a more wholesome discipline. 
Dym began to exaggerate, and then to brood over 
her exaggerations. She kept her outworks unde- 
fended, and so exposed her citadel to sudden 
attacks. Miss Tressilian’s manner was not a pleas- 
ing one to dependents—she disliked Dym’s blunt- 
ness from the first. Dym’s pride was always 
catching fire. Sometimes she bore in silence— 
oftener she retaliated. Never a meek woman, the 
‘‘soft answer that turns away wrath’’ somehow 
never came at the right moment. Mrs. Tressilian 
liked her, but her manner to Beatrix was offensive. 
Both were to blame, Guy Chichester thought, and 
Mr. Chichester was generally right; his only 
mistake was in taking part with the losing side. 

He generally blundered in his generosity. 

Those sort of people make great mistakes in 
their lives. Guy Chichester’s mistakes were not 
few. But he was, nevertheless, a good fellow 
for all that. 

Revenons &@ nos moutons, as our neighbors say. 

The Reverend William Elliott lived in No. 3 
Paradise Row, the row being on the shady side of 
a street leading out of the Malden Road, within 
easy distance of Mother Shipton. 

There is nothing to find fault with in the air; 
nevertheless, the locality itself is not a savory one. 
The streets are tolerably wide, but the houses 
are too densely populated; there is too much 
poverty and too many cheap fish-shops to be quite 
wholesome ; still, there are worse places than Mal- 
den Road, and certainly tar worse than Paradise 
Row. 

The row itself was a quiet respectable row, much 
affected by dressmakers and seamstresses. A tailor 
lived at one end, and, if the truth must be told, a 
mangle had lately been advertised at the other 
end. Mr. Elliott always said he did not mind the 
tailor—wasn’t one of Kingsley’s heroes, Alton 
Locke, a tailor ?—but, as he observed pathetically, 
the mangle was too much for him—it meant a 
coming down of gentility, and nothing but a re- 
duction of rent and taxes could repair that damage. 
Somebody said a sweep had taken the upper floor; 
if so, No. 26 had certainly been delivered into 
the hands of the Philistines. There must be 
limits to everything, and a sweep was beyond 
those limits. 

For William Elliott had a certain sweet, whole- 
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some humor of his own. 
that it hurt no one. 

No. 3 was tenanted by those same good Samar- 
itans who had tended the young clergyman through 
his long trouble; as far as it lay in his power he 
had repaid their kindness. Love begets love—a 
strong friendship grew between these worthy peo- 
ple and their patient. When he moved to St. 
Luke’s, having heard of employment in that place, 
Dick Maynard and his wife moved too. The 
little furniture that Mr. Elliott had accumulated 
in his college life was quite sufficient for the two 
small rooms which were all he could afford out of 
hisslender income. In Dym’s brief visits, a small, 
barely-furnished apartment at the top of the house 
was allotted her by the worthy couple, who had 
lost all their children but one—little lame Dick, 
as he was called. Dick slept in the little room 
next to Dym’s, and whistled her awake in the 
morning. He kept a family of young linnets and 
a couple of white mice in his room, and had a 
habit of playing on the accordeon at three o’clock 
in the morning; with the exception of these 
amiable peculiarities, and the incessant sound of 
his crutches on the uncarpeted stairs and floor, 
Dick was a very harmless neighbor, and kept the 
dark mornings tuneful like a sprightly little cock. 

Dick had a vast admiration for Miss Elliott, 
whom he called ‘‘ his pretty lady ;’’ but the whole 
of his child’s worship was given to her brother. 
Ever since the time when he had sat curled up at 
the foot of the sick bed for hours together, amus- 
ing the poor invalid with his incessant childish 
prattle, an intense love and reverence for Mr. El- 
liott had crept into hissimple heart. Deprived by 
his affliction of all the usual boyish sports—for he 
had been lame from his birth—the little fellow’s 
greatest happiness was to be allowed to sit in Mr. 
Elliott’s room, where he would amuse himself for 
a whole day together, without interrupting the 
composition of a sermon, and he would remain. so 
quiet that sometimes Mr. Elliott would forget the 
child’s presence altogether. 

Dick said his simple lessons to Mr. Elliott daily. 
The few fragments of leisure that remained to the 
overworked curate were always devoted to the lit- 
tle cripple. Thus did William Elliott strive to re- 
pay to the parents the many homely kindnesses 
that were lavished on him during his long 
illness. 

Dick was sitting on the steps one sunny after- 


And its beauty was, 





noon, mending his linnets’ cage, and singing to 
himself in a low, crooning voice, when a shadow, 
thrown on the pavement, made him look up, and 
there was his pretty lady smiling at him. 

‘« Good-evening, Dick.’’ 
The boy’s eyes sparkled. 
what a start you did give me! 

expect you, does she ?”’ 

‘‘ Neither mother nor any one. 
don’t make a noise. 
ther: is he in there ?”’ 

Dick nodded. ‘‘Just come in from the schools. 
My, won’t he be pleased !’’ And, in a rapture of 
ecstasy, Dick took out his accordeon and played 
softly, ‘*O Willie, we have missed you,’’ and fin- 
ished with ‘‘ God save the Queen.”’ 

Meanwhile, Dym had gone in from the sunshine 
to the dark narrow passage inside ; she stood out- 
side the half-closed door listening for a moment, 
as though she lacked courage to enter, but she 
pushed it open more boldly on hearing a slight, 
well-known cough. 

The room was small, certainly, but had a cozy, 
well-used air about it; it was not badly furnished, 
either. A leather-covered library table; two or 
three handsomely-carved chairs, relics of college 
luxury; a well-filled bookcase; a reacing-stand 
and lamp; and a snug-looking couch—all spoke 
of William Elliott’s better days. A stand of 
flowers, carefully tended, guarded the privacy of 
the window, and a rough yellow dog lay on the 
hearthrug. Mr. Elliott himself sat busily writing 
at the table, with his back towards the door. 

Nip growled a little, and then turned over on 
his back and groveled when he saw his mistake— 
he was an abject dog, and he knew it. Dym 
looked pitifully for a moment at the bowed figure 
before her, and then stole forward and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. 

«Will !’’ 

‘* Hallo!’’ 

Nip ceased groveling, and began barking in 
ecrnest at the exclamation, and the start that sent 
all the papers flying. If Mr. Elliott had meant to 
rise. he could not well have done so, with Dym’s 
two arms around his neck, nearly strangling him. 

‘* My dear Dym!”’ 

‘* My dear, dear old Will Conqueror !’’ 

** Let me get a look at you, girl; you are almost 
depriving me of breath—there, that is better,” 
taking off his spectacles the better to regard her. 


“O Miss Elliott, 
Mother does not 


Hush, Dick, 
I want to surprise my bro- 
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«¢ Now, what’s the meaning of all this? Has Mrs. 
Tressilian given you another holiday ?”’ 

Dym shook her head. 

«What, have you taken French leave, then ?’’ 

‘* Don’t ask so many questions; aren’t you glad 
to see me? Oh, Will, it is so delicious to be look- 
ing at your dear old face again !’’ 

Mr. Elliott laughed ; but he was not quite satis- 
fied. In spite of her pleasure, Dym looked pale 
and a little worn, and she did not freely meet her 
brother’s eyes; on the contrary, his close inspec- 
tion seemed to embarrass her, and she turned away, 
and laid aside her hat and jacket with an evident 
desire to gain time. Instinctively Mr. Elliott felt 
then that things were not right with his youngsister. 

‘Well, you provoking child, when are you 
going to answer me? There, leave your hair 
alone ; you look as tidy and trim as possible.’’ 

‘*Do I?’’ answered Dym, absently. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I must tell you all about it, Will; it is better 
to get it all over. There, take your old chair, 
and I will bring up my own footstool. Out of the 
way, Nip, good dog!’’ And, suiting her action to 
her words, Dym dropped down on her lowly seat, 
and crossing her hands on her brother’s knee, laid 
her cheek upon them. 

It was not a good beginning, and Mr. Elliott 
felt sure there was something amiss. 

‘Come, little one, confess. You are in trouble 
again.” 

‘Oh, Will, in horrible trouble. I don’t know 
what makes it so hard to tell you to-day; but I 
can’t get it out. You will be so sorry, and I can’t 
help it, but they wont’t let me stay.’’ 

“*Dym!’’ 

‘* There, I knew how shocked you would be.”’ 

An awful silence. 

“I did try, Will; I did, indeed ; but they said 
I was young and silly; and Miss Tressilian was 
disagreeable, and they would not keep me.”’ 

Still the same silence. 

**Oh, Will, if you take it in this way I don’t 
know what I shall do!’’ and for once in her life 
Dym evidently dreaded her brother’s reproof. It 
came at last with a sternness that was almost 
crushing. 

‘* Child, child, after all my care, all my prayers 
for you, do you mean to break my heart ?”’ 

Dym looked up at him, frightened ; never had 
he spoken to her with such solemnity, in such a 
tone of repressed grief. 





‘*Dym, could you not have saved me from 
this ?”’ 

Dym tried to pluck up spirit to answer, but the 
effort failed. The reproach had touched her better 
nature. She dropped her head again on his knee, 
and murmured, almost inaudibly, 

‘You have never been so hard on me before.’’ 

‘* Because you have never so sorely tried me. 
Come, Dym, you are not a child now; how often 
are you to come back to me with the same story 
of miserable failures? Must I remind you again 
and again that ‘he that doth not work, neither 
must he eat?” ’’ 

‘« Will, I cannot bear it—you are unjust to me.’’ 

‘*Js it unjust to remind you that we are poorer 
than ever, and that you at least must not 
starve ?”’ 

‘« Better starve than be trampled on.’’ 

‘* Always the same thing—pride, temper, jea- 
lousy. My dear, when are you going to be a 
woman, and learn to govern yourself?’’ 

Dym made no answer ; the large tears were drop- 
ping into her lap one by one. Will was unjust to 
her; he would not believe that she really had 
tried this time. She had come to him in her 
trouble for a little comfort, and all this was very 
bitter to her. Mr. Elliott sighed very deeply once 
or twice, and then he put his hand on her head, 
and softly stroked her hair. 

‘« Come, my dear, tell me all about it,’’ he said, 
coaxingly ; and Dym dried her eyes and cheered 
up a little, and told her story by-and-by in a sub- 
dued, humble way that thoroughly touched her 
listener’s heart. Dym, woman-like, felt she had 
made a point—and instantly lost it. 

‘¢ There, Will, do you think I was so much to 
blame ?”’ she finished, a little triumphantly. 

The answer disappointed her. 

‘¢Very much indeed,’’ was the uncompromising 
rejoinder. 

‘How so?’’ she asked, in a crestfallen tone. 
‘¢ Surely you will allow Miss Tressilian was more 
in fault than 1?’’ 

‘* My dear little sister, as usual you are taking 
the worst side of the argument. Granted Miss 
Tressilian was the aggressor, does it never occur to 
you that people, governesses especially, may some- 
times be called upon to endure ?”’ 

“But, Will—”’ 

‘My dear Dym, I am very sorry for all this— 
very sorry, because I must tell you, once for all, I 
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am disappointed in you; you seem to have so little 
stability.’’ 

‘* Now you are going to be unkind again.”’ 

‘*T am going to tell you the truth, certainly. 
Dym, you have no idea how all this hurts me— 
with the best intention in the world, your efforts 
are so frightfully weak. Child, how ever you will 
make your way in the world if you do not learn 
to restrain this jealous temper of yours ?’’ 

**Oh, Will, do be more merciful! Every one 
cannot be as good as you; and you never will 
believe that I try.’’ 

‘* Yes, I do,’’ he replied, thoughtfully; ‘‘ no 
one knows better than I what a noble-hearted girl 
you are at the bottom. But, Dym, darling, I do 
so long to see the higher nature assert itself; these 
three wretched failures of yours make me tremble 
so for the future. What would you do if you had 
not got me to fall back upon as a last resource ?— 
though I fear I am but a poor protector to you, 
poor child.’’ 

This was too much for Dym’s affectionate heart ; 
and she clung round her brother’s neck with a 
vehement ‘‘ No, no!’’ 

‘* Ah, but I am,”’ he repeated in a tone of quiet 
conviction blended with sadness. ‘‘ If I had ever 


so poor a home to offer you, I should be more 
than content; but with my health how is that to 
be achieved ?’’ 

** You dear old Conqueror, I will not let you 


talk so. There, that serves me right for making 
you so unhappy; if it will make you more com- 
fortable to hear it, I’ll own I have been bad in 
every way—cross, touchy, disagreeable, and alto- 
gether horrid.” 

‘*Nay,’’ he returned, with a smile, ‘that is 
making yourself out too bad. After all, Dym, I 
am afraid you are not cut out for a governess.’’ 

‘*T am sure of it,’’ was the eager reply. ‘‘ Oh, 
if I could only take in plain sewing, and live here 
with you, I am sure I should be always good!”’ 





Then, very coaxingly: ‘* Couldn’t it be managed, 
Will, dear? I might give music lessons, or teach 
French, or even a place as daily governess might 
suit me better. Do say you won’t send me away 
again, Will; you don’t know half how unhappy I 
am away from you.”’ 

‘* My dear, a governess in Kentish Town !’’ 

‘*Why not? It is not worse than being a curate 
here. Who is proud now I Should like to know.” 

‘¢ But with all your advantages—”’ 

‘*T am not half so clever as you, Will.’’ 

‘‘The idea of comparing us two—an old crip- 
pled hulk as Iam. Dym, are you sure I was only 
eight-and-twenty last birthday? I feel forty, at 
least ; look how thin my hair is ; and turning gray, 
too.”’ 

‘«That comes of those horrible headaches; but 
when you take those ugly glasses off, your eyes are 
as nice as ever. I do like your eyes, Will.’’ 

‘* Little flatterer.’’ 

‘¢ Ah, but you like it all the same; you get so 
dull living in these little rooms, and having no 
one to say pretty things to you. You feel better 
already for having me to scold.’’ 

‘‘T have not scolded you half properly, I am 
afraid.’’ 

‘¢It will keep. Suppose you ring the bell in- 
stead, and ask Mrs. Maynard to bring us some 
tea. Iam so hungry and thirsty and tired, Will, 
and you have not made me a bit comfortable. 
There, I know what you are going to say—it is 
Mrs. Maynard’s washing-day. 

‘¢What a memory you have, Dym! Of course 
it is, but I dare say—’’ and here the curate looked 
helplessly around. 

‘* Never mind, Will; sit where you are. I'll 
have everything ready in a moment ;’’ and before 
Mr. Eliiott could look down she had disappeared, 
and so quick were her movements that before an- 
other quarter of an hour had elapsed the brother and 
sister were established cozily at their frugal meal. 
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BOOK II. CHAPTER VIII. THE LADY OF QUALITY. 
Mr. HEATH was justified in saying that his re- 
commendations were certain to be carried out. 


Mr. Hillman, though a shrewd and long-headed 
attorney, had been so won over by the fidelity and 
sagacity which Heath had shown in the manage- 
ment of the bank, that he would not for an instant 
have dreamed of controverting any suggestion he 
might make. Mr. Bence highly approved of the 
idea that Grace should be launched into the world 
with a good house and establishment of her own, 
as the adoption of such a course promised to secure 
for him and his family a certain position in society 
as the connections of the young heiress; while the 
engagement of a qualified chaperon would relieve 
Mrs. Bence—a fat, placid old woman, with a ten- 
dency to go to sleep atter midnight—from the 
necessity of sitting up and looking after their 
young friend. As for Mr. Palmer, he professed 
to be entirely astonished at any one electing to 
live in London, no matter for how short a time. 
It was all right, he dare say ; and, of course, dif- 
ferent people have different tastes, and Miss Mid- 
dleham was a young woman new to that kind of 
thing, so, of course, he had no objection to make ; 
and whenever Miss Grace wanted a little fresh air, 
he and Mrs. Palmer would be delighted to see her 
at the Manor House, and would find room for her 
sheep-dog also—ha! ha! her sheep-dog! And Mr. 
Palmer, apparently much tickled at the expression, 
repeated it with great glee. 

So, having received the necessary sanction, Mr. 
Heath proceeded to carry out hisplans The first 
thing to be done was to find a furnished house ; 
for, though Grace and the professor were very 
comfortable at Fenton’s, it was not merely thought 
desirable that the young lady should be installed 
at the head of her own establishment as soon as 
possible, but dismal letters had been received from 
the Frau Professorin, in which her own failing 
health was pointedly alluded to, and a strong de- 
sire tor her husband’s immediate return was ex- 
pressed. The only thing which kept her up, 
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Madame Sturm said, was Waller’s unwearied atten- 
tion, and the prospective pleasure of hearing all 


| about the professor’s enthusiastic reception by the 
The trustees were mere puppets in his hands; and | 


English scientific world. There is never a lack of 
furnished houses to be let in London, and one was 
very soon found which Mr. Heath said he thought 
‘*might do,’’ and with which Grace expressed 
herself content. It was a tall, ten-roomed house 
in Eaton Place, belonging to a retired Indian 
colonel, who dwelt in it from October to February 
very comfortably, getting his chat at the Junior, 
and his whist at the Portland, and regularly dining 
with all his old friends; and, by letting it during 
the London season, realizing an income which 
enabled him and his wife to live, with perfect ease 
to themselves, at German spas or English watering 
places, or wherever their fancy might lead them, 
The furniture was useful rather than elegant ; the 
chairs in the dining-room were hard and slippery, 
and the family pictures on the walls appalling. 
There was one in particular of the colonel’s mother 
—a farinaceous-looking old lady, with a flaxen 
front, a pale countenance, and two lace lappets 
tied under her chin in a manner so ghastly sug- 
gestive, that the former season’s tenants had un- 
hooked and hidden it away during their stay; 
while another, of the colonel’s uncle, who had 
originally sent him to Addiscombe—an aggressive 
old gentleman, in powdered pigtail and Hessian 
boots — glared down upon the intruders, and 
seemed to want to know their business there. The 
back room was a kind of deep tank, all available 
space in which was occupied by a round card- 
table, a case of stuffed birds, and the colonel’s 
library, consisting of the Army List, the Peerage, 
and two odd volumes of Napier’s Peninsular War. 
The stair-carpets had been ‘‘ shifted,’’ to hide the 
parts most worn; but the landing-place was a tri- 
umph, for on it was a piece of upholstery supposed 
to resemble a jaguar, and covered with the skin of 
that animal—an impossible beast, with a cracked 
glass eye and a protruding tongue made of 
red cloth; and out of it led the conservatory, 
a stuffy glass-house, six feet square, into which 
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the black rain dripped with hollow, plashing 
sound. 

There were not too many ornaments in the 
drawing-room. Such as were there were of Oriental 
origin—cheap carved ivory work, sandal-wood 
boxes, banner screens wit1 Japanese figures, and 
framed photographs of Indian temples. Nor were 
the appointnicnts of the bed-room such as were 
likely to find favor in the eyes of a young lady, to 
whom cheval-glasses and large wardrobes were 
necessities ; but where money was no object, such 
additions cou!d be easily supplied, and the accom- 
modation being sufficient, and the address undeni- 
able, the house was taken for the season, and the 
colonel and his wife sent on their way rejoicing. 

To most persons the selection of a chaperon for 
an heiress wholly ignorant of the world would 
have presented many difficulties, but the trustees 
had been content to leave the matter in the hands 
of Mr. Heath, and that gentleman numbered 
among his acquaintances a lady, whom he con- 
sidered exactly fitted for the important post. The 
Honorable Mrs. Crutchley was a lady whose clear- 
ness of vision in all that concerned herself, and whose 
readiness and obedience where any profit was to be 
made, had evoked the bank manager’s admiration in 
certain matters of business in which they had been 
engaged together. In the first place, she fulfilled 
the condition of being a widow, which was an 
absolute necessity. There was no shady husband 
in the background to interfere with her schemes or 
claim his share of her earnings. Then her title 
was indisputable, her manner excellent, and her 
recognition in society undoubted. Thirty years 
previously, when, as Harriet Staunton, she lived 
with her father, the old commander of the coast- 
guards, at St. Beckett’s, in a little white-washed 
cottage overlooking the sea—her greatest ambition 
was that the rector’s wife would die, in which 
case she thought she had a chance of succeeding 
to the vacancy; or that Mr. Meggs, the apothe- 
cary, would repeat in earnest what he had so often 
said in jest, and make her the sharer of his heart 
and practice. But though the apple-faced little 
medico had no idea of committing what he would 
have considered an act of folly, he was the uncon- 
scious means of bringing about the girl’s destiny. 
One evening, as Harriet sat chewing the cud of 
fancy—which was to her always less sweet than 
bitter—in the twilight, she heard the sound of 
wheels at the front door. Access io the lieutenant’s 
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cottage was generally obtained over the sloping 
shoulder of the cliff and through the garden which 
led out to it; vehicular accommodation, too, was 
limited in those parts, and the girl knew at once 
that the visitor could be no other than Dr. Meggs. 
It was he indeed, as she found when she opened 
the door. He was not alone, and instead of seiz- 
ing her by both hands, as was his usual custom, he 
addressed her somewhat formally. 

‘¢T have come to you, Miss Stanton,” he said, 
after the first salutation, ‘‘ on an errand of mercy. 
This gentleman,’’ pointing to his companion, who 
still remained motionless in the gig, ‘‘has met 
with an accident while gull shooting at St. Ann’s 
Head. He missed his footing, and though he was 
providentially saved by a jutting portion of the 
cliff, his ankle is dislocated, and he is severely 
shaken. One of your father’s men, who saw the 
affair, hailed me as I was passing, and, fortunately, 
meeting the lieutenant, I obtained permission to 
bring the stranger here. He is staying with Sir 
Thomas Walton at Whitehorns,’’ he added, drop- 
ping his voice, ‘‘ but it would be impossible to 
attempt to get him there to-night, and equally 
impossible to take him to the Trawlers’ Net, or to 
any of the cottages in the village. If you will let 
him be carried to that little spare room which 
Master Harry occupies when he is at home, and 
let old Jane foment the limb and do what I tell 
her, I have no doubt I shall be able to rid you of 
him to-morrow.’’ 

Harriet Staunton, delighted at the idea, was 
only dampened at the thought that the room in 
which her brother Harry (a mate in the P. and O. 
Company’s service) occasionally passed a few 
nights would not be suitable for the reception of 
a gentleman who was in a position to be at White- 
horns; but the practical little doctor soon quieted 
her scruples, and the stranger, who was still in- 
sensible, was carried up stairs in the strong arms 
of two of the coastguard men. Old Jane’s fomen- 
tations, renewed throughout the night, were not, 
however, so efficacious as Dr. Meggs had expected. 
On visiting his patient the next day, he heard from 
the young man that he was in no condition to be 
moved, and that unless it was the absolute desire 
of his host, he declined to be taken from his pre- 
sent quarters. 

The fact was that Captain the Honorable Jame- 
Crutchley—for such was the visitor’s name ane 
title—while still supposed to be in a state of coma, 
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looking up under his dropped eyelids, had seen a 
face peering at him over old Jane’s shoulder—a 
face which, though not strictly beautiful, was 
fresh and young, with bright gleaming teeth and 
soft, wavy hair, and different in every respect 
from the countenances of old Lady Walton and 
her two spinster nieces, who were the only women 
whom he had looked upon for six weeks. With 
no game of his own to play, and with a sincere 
regard for the girl, whom he had known since her 
childhood, the old doctor humored his patient. 
The Waltons had already been informed of the 
accident, and a messenger was now despatched to 
Whitethorns, telling his friends that the removal of 
the patient was for some days impossible, and assur- 
ing them that all due care was being taken of him. 

That same afternoon Sir Thomas Walton rode 
over on his cob, peeped through the door at the 
patient, who was supposed to be sleeping, shook 
hands with Lieutenant Staunton, whom for twenty 
years he had hitherto only honored with a nodding 
acquaintance, stared very hard while saying a few 
polite words with Harriet, and went away, earn- 
estly wishing that he had had her fora nurse when 
he dislocated his collar-bone during the last cub- 
hunting. 

James Crutchley’s dislocation took a long time 
to heal—longer than one would have thought 
from the speedy manner in which he contrived to 
avoid the necessity of keeping his couch, and to 
get down stairs. In these cases, however, it is, 
perhaps, bad to attempt too much at first, and his 
undue haste entailed upon him the alternative of 
either lying upon the couch in what was politely 
called the drawing-room—because Harriet’s cot- 
tage piano was, and the lieutenant’s meerschaum 
pipe was not, allowed there—or of calling for a 
supporting arm, the strength of which need not be 
very great, to help him in his rambles along the 
garden or over the cliff. The end of this it was 
not difficult to foresee. Jim Crutchley was not a 
handsome man—indeed, he was called ‘‘ Joco’’ in 
the regiment, from his fancied resemblance to an 
ape; he was small, and lean, and brown, with 
mean little black eyes, open nostrils, an enormous 
upper lip, and projecting teeth; but he had good 
hands and feet, dressed well, and was unmistakably 
a well-bred gentleman. Harriet Staunton had 
never seen any one like him. She had no thought 
of the parson now, except that he was fat and 
forty, and that it did not matter how long his wife 
lived; no thought of Dr. Meggs, except one occa- 








sionally of gratitude towards him for introducing 
the captain, no thought of any one or anything 
save the captain himself. Not that Harriet wor- 
shiped him, adored him, raved about him, as is 
the custom of many young ladies under similar 
circumstances. She knew he was plain, but found 
him agreeable and amusing, with more to say that 
was interesting to her than any one with whom 
she had been before brought into contact, and she 
saw in winning him a chance of rescuing herself 
from the dull, solitary life against which she had 
so long repined in vain. 

As for the Honorable James, there was no doubt 
about the state of his feelings. During all the 
dozen years in which he had been knocking about 
London, and the garrison towns where his regi- 
ment had been quartered, he had contrived to 
keep himself tolerably heart-whole, having had, of 
course, a great many “affairs’’ of all kinds, but 
none of them with anything approaching to a 
serious result. His respected father, the Earl of 
Waddledot, had often bitterly bemoaned to his 
eldest son and heir to the family honors, Viscount 
Podager, his grief that Jim was so ‘‘ confoundedly 
plain-headed.’’ If he had been a good-looking 
fellow, he might have succeeded, the earl thought 
-—for he had plenty of ‘‘impydence,”’ and talk, 
and that kind of thing, don’t you know—in mar- 
rying some rich gal; a contingency which would 
not only have restored his own very fallen fortunes, 
but would have enabled him to lend a few thou- 
sands to his father and elder brother, who were 
both sadly impecunious. But while his noble 
relatives were thus kind enough to busy them. 
selves with his affairs, the Honorable Jim had held 
on his course very straight, and had not suffered 
himself to be entangled by any of the fascinations 
which he found in the fashionable world, although, 
on more than one occasion, with very little trouble, 
he might have stood the chance of carrying off a 
moneyed prize. It was not his ugliness that stood 
in his way; as John Wilkes said, at the end of 
half-an-hour’s conversation no woman would think 
that he was plain. But it was not with the women 
that he had any difficulty, rather with their fathers 
and brothers, who, when informed by their spouses 
that Agatha or Hermengarde had waltzed several 
times with James Crutchley, would look grave and 
shake their heads, and mutter hard words about a 
‘* bad lot,’’ ‘‘ vaurien,” a ‘‘ person of bad charac- 
ter,’’ and other depreciatory criticisms. The fact 
was that his allowance from his noble father being 








very small, and very irregularly paid, the Hon- 
orable Jim, finding that money was necessary for 
existence, had to trust to his own wits, to his ex- 
perience in horse-flesh, and to his knowledge of 
games of skill, such as billiards and cards. His 
transactions in horse-dealing had been extensive, 
and one of them created such an interest in certain 
circles, that he had thought it advisable to ex- 
change into another regiment, on a hint from his 
colonel, a man of liberal views, but holding the 
opi. ion that the line must be drawn somewhere. 
Still he remained a member of two or three lead- 
ing clubs, occasionally obtained information which 
was not only early but correct about ‘‘ good 
things’’ which were likely to come off, and made 
a very fair younger son’s income, by the clearness 
of his head and the steadiness of his hand. 

Why a man of this stamp should fall in love— 
absolutely in the good old-fashioned meaning of 
the term—with such a girl as Harriet Staunton, is 
difficult to explain. There was no doubt, however, 
about the fact that the Honorable Jim’s experience, 
vast though it had been, had not given him a no- 
tion of any one combining so much beauty with 
perfect modesty, simplicity, and quietude of de- 
meanor. His mother had died when he was yet 
very young, and he had no sisters; and in his bar- 
rack-room and racing-hotel life he had had no op- 
portunity of studying woman in her domestic 
sphere. Had such a chance been offered him in 
the plenitude of his health and insolence, he would 
probably have sneered at it; but, although the 
fact of being tended by so charming a nurse had 
induced him to adopt that course of tactics which 
is known by sailors as ‘‘shamming Abraham,’’ 
and by soldiers as ‘‘ malingering”’—though he 
made the worst of his wretched ankle, and leaned 
more heavily and more frequently on the support 
which was at his command than was at ail neces- 
sary—it was certain that he had received a severe 
shock from his fall, and that his nerves were jarred 
and out of order. Doubtless this bodily weakness 
conduced to bring him into a tenderer and more 
impressible frame of mind ; and it was not to be 
wondered at, that when he saw Harriet Staunton 
going the round of her domestic duties, listened to 
the confidences reposed in her by the old women 
of the village (the recipients of her benefactions), 
marked the thoughtful care with which she admin- 
istered to her old father’s wants, and by her indus- 
try and earnestness supplemented the small means 
at her disposal by playing the part of Lady Boun- 
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tiful of the neighborhood, it was but natural that 
he should succumb to an influence such as he had 
never previously encountered, and became her 
very slave. 

When a young man and woman are thus predis- 
posed towards each other, it is not very difficult— 
more especially when the girl has plenty of fore- 
sight, and has her feelings well under control—to 
predict the result. One evening when the old lieu- 
tenant was smoking his pipe and slowly mastering 
the contents of the newspaper, the Honorable Jim 
took advantage of the temporary absence of Har- 
riet from the room to declare the state of his feel- 
ing, and to demand her hand. Her own consent 
he had, he said, already obtained; and then, 
‘triking at once into the business part of the ques- 
tion, he declared that though he had no regular 
source of income beyond his pay, which would 
be sacrificed at once, as he intended disposing 
of his commission, he would take care that 
Harriet had all the comforts of the position, 
which, as his wife, she would enjoy. But little 
eloquence—even less than that employed upon the 
subject by James Crutchley—would have been suffi- 
cient to induce Lieutenant Staunton to acquiesce 
in any arrangement which his daughter looked 
upon as calculated to ensure her happiness ; and 
long before his intended son-in-law had reached 
his peroration, the old gentleman was thinking, 
with vague wonderment, what the cottage would 
look like when the light of Harriet’s presence was 
withdrawn from it, and how he should manage to 
scrape along when left solely to the ministrations 
of old Jane. The future of the old man had not, 
indeed, been considered by the young people as 
part of their scheme, but he accepted it easily 
enough, gave them his consent and his blessing; 
and three weeks after, when the banns had been 
duly published, took farewell of his daughter with 
streaming eyes and a saddened heart, never to 
look upon her again. 

The consternation which fell upon the household 
at Crutchley Castle, when the news of the Hon- 
orable Jim’s marriage with the pretty and penniless 
girl was received there, can scarcely be described. 
The inferior portion of it, though not unaccus- 
tomed to seeing their master in what they called 
his ‘* tantruins’’ on the receipt of letters pressing 
for money, and the occasional visits of duns, had 
never beheld him so much moved as under the 
present circumstances; and the ‘‘cussin and swear- 
in’ in which Lord Podager indulged considerably 
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transcended his ordinary performances, by no means 
despicable, in that line. The old earl’s ungovern- 
able fury brought upon him a fresh and fierce attack 
of his old enemy, the gout. He had never thought 
much of Podager, on whom Nature had bestowed a 
malformed foot, and with it, as is frequently the case, 


a sullen and forbidding temper; but thought that | 


Jim, with his popularity in society, his commission 
in a crack regiment, his natural brightness and rea- 
diness, and his full knowledge of the family circum- 


stances—which, it was but just to say, had never | 


been in the smallest degree concealed from him— 
Jim ought to have made a better return than this, 
Lord Waddledot spoke of it as ‘* a return’’ in pure 


simplicity, but wholly ignoring the fact that James | 


Crutchley’s original commission and his subsequent 
steps had been purchased for him by an uncle, since 
deceased ; and that he himself had done practically 
nothing for his son’s advancement in life. A sug- 
gestion that they should spend a few weeks at 
Crutchley Castle, made by the Honorable Jim, in 
deference to his wife’s wishes as necessary for her 


recognition, but with a full knowledge of what it | 


would entail on them both, was promptly negatived ; 
and the happy pair remained in London, whither 
they had hastened after their marriage, while Jim 
sent in his papers, and eventually received the 
price of his commission. A small house, in a 
decent suburb, was then taken; and Harriet set to 
work to undo the mischief which, to say the least of 
it, the suspicious nature of many of her husband’s 


recognized and called upon by some of the more 
remote members of the family, who were so struck 
with her simple, lady-like manners, that they bore 
forth a favorable report to others, which, in due 
time, reached the ears of the earl. An invitation 
to the castle followed; the proffered hospitality 
of a week was extended totwo months; and, when 
the Honorable Mrs. James Crutchley took leave 
of her father in-law, she had not merely the pleas- 
ure of feeling that she was on the best of terms 
with that august noblemen, but that she had so far 
ingratiated herself with the people of the country 
as to be reckoned an ornament rather than a dis- 
credit to the family, and the more permanent sat- 
isfaction of knowing that, by her tact and savoir 
faire, she had obtained for James the adjutancy of 
the Limpshire Militia, which was a certain, though 
small, source of income. 

Harriet Crutchley was not a woman to stop when 
she saw the ball at her foot. Step by step she per- 














severed, until, in the acknowledgment of her so- 
cial charms and domestic virtues, all reminiscen- 
ces of the Honorable Jim’s early peccadilloes 
faded away ; and, although, he still played bil- 
liards and ecarté with remarkable success, and had 
what was generally a most wholesome book on the 
principal events of the year, these pastimes were 
but regarded as the ordinary and legitimate amuse- 
ments of an English gentleman of rank. So agree- 
able did she make herself, too, to the erewhile 
hostile Podager, that, when that young nobieman 
succeeded his lamented father, and found that, by 


| the connivance of the family lawyer, the estate 


was by no means.so heavily dipped as had been 
imagined, he consented to make an allowance of 
five hundred a year to his younger brother; and 
when, after ten years of fairly happy married life, 
the Honorable Jim succumbed to an attack of 
fever, caught on a wet St. Leger day, his lordship 
was graciously pleased to continue it to the widow. 

Ten years had passed since the Honorable Jim 
had been laid in the family vault at Crutchley, 
and Harriet, a buxom woman of forty, retained 
her hold on the affections of her late husband’s 
family, and on the general respect of society; 
further, she retained the five hundred a year and 
the benefit arising from the shifting investments 
of the proceeds of a policy on her husband’s life, 
which she had induced him to enter upon shortly 


, after their marriage. In these investments she 
) had the advantage of the advice of her second cou- 
proceedings in earlier life had wrought. She was | 


sin, Mr. George Heath, of whom she had seen no- 
thing since her early childhood ; but whom, when 
she found him in a high commercial position in 
the city, and able to direct her little financial ope- 
rations to profit, she took up very warmly, and 
frequently invited to her comfortable, well-fur- 
nished rooms in Ebury street. During all the 
years of her widowhood, Mrs. Crutchley had as- 
siduously and successfully striven not to lose, or in 
any way to compromise, the position in society 
which her marriage had obtained for her. Always 
well-dressed in rich and ample black silk—a 
comely matron, wearing a pretty lace cap, over 
her still luxurious fair hair—always good-tempered, 
agreeable, and ready to oblige, Harriet Crutchley 
was a favorite with the old, to whose foibles she 
showed a pleasant forbearance, and with the 
young, whose extravagances she was, when it 
suited her, generally ready to condone. 

Such was the lady selected by Mr. Heath as 
chaperon for Grace Middleham. 
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In Two Chapters. 
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CHAPTER I (CONTINUED). 

house in Donan street, at once!’’ 
ordered Rotter, after hearing Gauner’s report. 
‘*Let their hiding-place be surrounded ; station 
our men at every possible point from which they 
might escape us; we must take the whole gang ; 
none shall escape.”’ 


**To the 


Rotter was the first who arrived at the house where, | commanding man, 





the spacious rooms in which host and _ hostess wel- 
comed their noble guests in their most charming 
manner. 

Baron Burno seemed to be the most honored of 
the guests; on him Count and Countess Bern 
smiled their brightest, and every one present ap- 
peared desirous to be introduced to the stately, 
whose white locks and long 


as he had been informed, the forgers were at work. | flowing beard contrasted so strangely with the 
He knocked loudly at the door, but all remained | | bright dark eyes, which flashed and shone with 


still; again he knocked, listening intently, but 
in vain; no sound could be heard from within. 
‘‘Break open the door!’’ he commanded. A 
crash, a fall, and the men, revolvers in hand, 
followed him into the dark passage; up stairs, 
from room to room, searching in closets, looking 
behind boxes, yet finding nothing but broken 
tools, torn papers, and some old, broken furni- 
ture piled up against the doors, with the evident 
intention of hindering them in their search. 

‘One more room!’’ cried Rotter, dashing 
furiously against a small door; it yielded, and, 
with one bound, he stood within. A cry of rage 
escaped him, as he found it empty, and perceived 
an open window, looking into a narrow court- 
yard. ‘*The canal!’’ he exclaimed, hoarsely. 
‘“‘They have escaped us; I had forgotten the 
canal. ‘‘ Your torch!’’ he cried, almost beside 
himself with fury, and turning to the detective 
next to him. ‘‘I shall descend into the court- 
yard; perhaps I may find a boat in the canal ;’’ 
and, climbing on the window-sill, he rapidly let 
himself down on the ladder, which the forgers, 
seemingly, had forgotten to remove. 

His comrades watched his descent with bated 
breath ; they saw him cross the narrow yard, force 
open the small door which led into the canal; 
a piercing cry followed; a fall, and then all was 
still—silent as the grave. 

After considerable time, the lifeless body of 
Rotter was found; but the criminals had escaped, 
leaving no trace as to where they had flown. 

CHAPTER II. 

The dwelling of Count Bern was brilliantly 
illuminated and an assembly of the most eminent 
personages were present, promenading through 








i 


such youthful fire. 

The general enjoyment rose to its highest as the 
whole company assembled around the elegantly 
laid out table and partook of the exquisite supper, 
spread out so temptingly before them. Toasts 
were drunk, anecdotes told, and one witty saying 
succeeded another, until Count Delerto, the Chief 
of Police, interrupted the general merriment by 
the proposal that his friend, Baron Burno, should 
relate one of his many adventures. ‘‘For,’’ he 
continued, turning to his host, ‘*the Baron has 
witnessed in his travels most extraordinary things, 
and I promise you all an unusual treat if my friend 
will regale us with some reminiscences of his life.’’ 

With a most charming smile, Baron Burno re- 
plied to the entreaties of all that he would respond 
most willingly to their wishes, but that he asked 
beforehand the pardon of the ladies, should he, 
perchance, during the course of his narrative, 
somewhat shock their sensitive nerves. 

The pardon was readily granted, and the Baron 
began as follows: 

‘In my youth, and while attached to the police 
corps, I became acquainted with a girl of most 
wonderful beauty. Isoon loved her with all my 
heart and was loved in return—so she told me. 
Then I was poor, and, for that reason. unable to 
marry; but youth and love acknowledge no obsta- 
cle, and my poverty was a thing to be overcome 
through energy and perseverance, so I assured my 
love, and she smiled assent as she listened to the 
joyful outpourings of my confident heart. 

‘*This wished for opportunity for securing the 
means for my marriage soon presented itself to me, 
and with eager hand I attempted to catch my 
prize. There was at that time a gang of forgers, 
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which, for months, all the detectives of the coun- 
try had vainly tried to secure. Up to that time 
they had evaded us and escaped, in spite of the 
closest attention and espionage of the police. We 
were in despair, and I, in particular, allowed my- 
self neither rest nor peace to discover their hiding- 
place. The Evil One himself seemed to have taken 
the criminals under his special protection; for no 
sooner did I think that I had traced them, and 
that the reward of two thousand guilders was with- 
out doubt within my reach, than they had vanished 
as if by magic. 

‘¢ Neither magic, however, nor the Evil One had 
anything to do in the matter. The woman whom 
I loved, and who had promised to marry me, 
played me false. The chief of the forgers, a cer- 
tain Herbert, was her lover, and I—I only—you 
understand,’’ the Baron continued, after suppress- 
ing his emotion with an effort and smiling bitterly ; 
‘« she pretended to love me in order to warn Her- 
bert of every move, of every trap that was laid by 
the police to secure their capture. 

‘‘It was Carnival time when again there was 
hope to catch the whole gang. On the very even- 
ing on which the capture was to take place I went 
to Sabina, to tell her of our proposed undertaking, 
when, on reaching her dwelling, I found her in 
great confusion. My eyes fell upon some new 
notes lying upon her table, and taking up a letter 
which was lying beside them, I became aware, 
after perusing its contents, that—of all that I just 
now told you, that Sabina was false, that I had 
been fooled, while I thought myself fondly loved. 

‘«Mad with rage, I rushed from her to the 
bureau of the police. Measures were taken imme- 
diately to prevent her from giving information to 
Herbert as to our plans, but in vain; we were 
again too late. By the time we reached their 
hiding-place, the birds had flown, no one knew 
whither. Beside myself with rage, I headed all— 
I even followed them to the spot from whence 
they had let themselves down on a ladder into a 
narrow court-yard ; arriving at the last step, I re- 
ceived a stab in the breast, and fell dead—so Her- 
bert, who had stabbed me, thought —senseless only, 
to the ground. 

‘‘Before becoming entirely unconscious, I felt 
Herbert laying his hand upon my heart, and heard 
him say: ‘ Joy, comrades, this one was our most 
bitter enemy ; now we are safe, for he is dead, and 
the others we need not fear.’ After this my 
senses left me and I knew no more. 





‘It is now eight years since this has happened, 
and only now alucky accident has brought those two, 
I mean Herbert and Sabina, again within my reach.”’ 

‘‘Indeed !’’ ‘* How so?’’ ‘* Where ?’’ were the 
general exclamations. Every one listened with 
intense interest. 

‘¢T happened,’’ continued the Baron, calmly sur- 
veying the eager faces before him, ‘‘ to receive an 
invitation, through an old friend of mine, to be 
present at a brilliant féte given by a Count and his 
most charming wife. I shall, for the present, 
omit to mention the names of the distinguished 
pair, but I must add that I had met the Count a 
few days before and instantly recngnized in him 
Francois Herbert, the man who had stabbed me 
and the chief of that gang of forgers. I therefore 
readily accepted my friend’s invitation, informed 
him of my discovery, and also of my plan to ex- 
pose the criminal. 

‘“«The evening of the féte arrived, and I, dis- 
guised in a white wig, and beard to match, accom- 
panied my friend to the house of the Count. 

‘*T was received there by the Count and his 
charming wife in the most flattering manner, 
thanks to my distinguished friend. We sat down 
to a most choice supper. I was asked to relate 
some of my adventures, for my friend had told the 
assembly that I had traveled and seen much. I 
told the story I just now have related to you; I 
regarded, as I do now, the Count and his wife 
closely; I noticed that the Count’s lips trembled, 
that his hands took hold convulsively of the table- 
cloth. I also saw that the features of the Countess 
became deathly pale, that her eyes stared at meas 
if she were on the eve of going mad, and I was 
sure—certain—that Herbert and Sabina sat before 
me. I sprang up, tore off wig and beard, and, 
with the words, ‘Do you know me, Sabina?’ I 
bent with glaring eyes over the Countess, who, 
falling back upon her seat, uttered a terrible cry, 
and became senseless.”’ 

Herbert, resembling a wild animal, so terrible 
was he in his fury, threw himself, foaming and 
raging, upon Rotter—for he it was, who thus had 
fearfully avenged himself, but soon found himself 
bound hand and foot, and uttering shrieks of rage, 
he was dragged from the room. 

There remains little to be told. Sabinadied of 
brain fever, and Herbert was committed to life- 
long imprisonment. 

Rotter is now happily married, rich and highly 
respected. 














SIGHING FOR HOME. 








DEATH’S FINAL CONQUEST.’ 









THE glories of our birth and state | Some men with swords may reap the field, 


and plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 


Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
, ="? 





There is no armor against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings ; 






Sceptre and crown 





Must tumble down, 





And in the.dust be equal made And must give up their murmuring breath, 


When they, pale captives, creep to death. 





With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 





The garlands wither on your brow, 
1 





Many of our readers will possibly identify these fine 
stanzas. They were originally designed for a funeral song 
in Shirley’s play, “ The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses.” 
James Shirley was a noted dramatic writer of the reign of 





Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds ; 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 








Charles I.; surviving the Restoration, he died October 29th, 
1666, aged seventy-two years, The poem is said to have 
been a favorite with Charles II. 
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Home, beautifui home! how I long to be there, 


By the grove-garlanded river, on the flora-clad lea, 
In that sunbright clime, free from sorrow and care; 


Are glorified beings now calling for me, 

With the voice of sweet melody bidding me come 
_ And share the delights of that sanctified home. 
Home, sanctified home— 
Oh, I long for the joys of that sanctified home! 





1 am weary of languishing here in the gloom, 





Far, far in the wilderness, sighing for home. 





Ilome, beautiful home— 
Oh, I long to depart to that beautiful home! 









How I long from the trials of life to be free, Oh, I long to be free from this body of pain, 


| In Paradise meet with my kindred again ; 
There chant with the Seraphim, hallowed praise 
To the Author of being, the Ancient of days. 
Home, hallowed home— 
Oh, I long to be with my dear kindred at home! 






And to pass to that beautiful world o’er the sea, 
My weary soul rest on the bosom of Love, 


In the bowers of Paradise, heaven above. 









Home, heavenly home— 
Oh, I long to depart to that heavenly home! 


Oh, I long to escape from my desolate prison ; | In sadness I linger this side of the river; 
Hope illumines the sepulchre—Jesus is risen, Bid adieu I would gladly to earth and forever, 
If some angel commissioned would bear me away 
From the night of my gloom to that glorified day. 
Home, glorified home— 
Oh, I long to depart to that glorified home ! 


Removing the seal and unbarring the tomb, 
He ascended to heaven, a conqueror, home. 






Home, heavenly home, 
Oh, I long to be with my Redeemer at home! 


Oh, the rapture of those who have safely passed o’er Those I leave for a season I would not bid adieu, 


For soon, I know, they will my footsteps pursue— 
Will cross o’er the river, will Paradise gain— 
For a season we part; but to all meet again. 
Home, heavenly home— 
Soon all will unite in that heavenly home! 


The desolate waves to the Paradise shore, 





By angels embraced, and by angels caressed, 


On the bosom of Jesus forever to rest! 





Home, beautiful home, 





Oh, I long for the bliss of that heavenly home! 


—_——— 







2 This hymn comes to us signed simply “ Randeel;” and, | Oh, the riches of hope which my spirit inspires, 
though we know not the author, we gladly give it space, | With trust in our Father and holy desires ; 
because the spirit is excellent, while as a hymn it is not with- | Foreshadowing joys which are free from all care— 
out merit. The writer states that “These lines were sug- | Home, beautiful home, how I long to be there! 
gested by the plaints of an aged invalid, who had been a Home, glorified home— 
great sufferer for years.” Oh, come, my dear Saviour, and bear me safe home! 
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OLD SARUM. 


‘‘Tue cradle of English civilization” is the | English writer has said: ‘‘‘The works of man in 
somewhat poetic, but not less the appropriate, de- | the earliest ages of the world may be buried be- 
signation applied by an English writer to the vast | neath the hills or the rivers; but we can trace 
elevated platform of chalk anciently named Sarum, | back the labors of those who have tenanted the 


or the Sarum Plain, but 
now called the Salisbury 
Plain. It extends, in broad 
downs, as far as the eye 
can reach, and would seem 
to afford little temptation 
to man to seek there an 
abiding place, while within 
its area are found a series 
of objects in their degree 
as interesting as the pyra- 
mids and sphynxes which 
have stood for countless 
generations amid the sands 
of ancient Egypt. An 


A CIRCLE IN PERSIA, 
Resembling the Druid Circles of Britain. 


same soil as ourselves to 
no more remote period 
than is indicated by the 
stone circles, the barrows, 
the earthworks of Salisbury 
Plain and its immediate 
neighborhood.”’ 

The word Plain is cal- 
culated to mislead the 
reader in his conception 
of this wonderful district ; 
it is not a flat stretch of 
land, but presents a vast 
billowy expanse of ridge 
after ridge, terminating in 
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THe CATHEDRAL OF SALISBURY. 





But it was not a Roman town 
in the sense of owing its ori- 
gin to the Romans, as it cer- 
tainly was no inconsiderable 
town long anterior to the 
Roman invasion, though its 
antiquity carries it back to so 
early a time that when it was 
first peopled cannot be known. 
When the Romans overran 
the country, they captured 
Old Sarum from the Britons, 
and made it a station, which 
they called Sorbiodunum; 
that it became now ‘‘a Roman 
town of strength and re- 
nown,’’ or, at least, a station 
of importance, is seen from 
the fact that six roads were 
constructed by the Romans to 
various points. Later, under 
Christian auspices, it was 
made a Cathedral City by 
William the Conqueror, and 
a cathedral was erected, with 
all the adjuncts then wont to 
belong to a bishop’s seat. 
But Sarum was a fortified 
town, with a garrison, and 
the soldiers and the priests 
soon began to quarrel; in 
the troublous times of Rich- 
ard I. their enmity became 
very violent. Raphael Hol- 
inshed, in his ** Chronicles,”’ 
gives a piquant account of 
these quarrels: ‘‘In the time 
of the civil wars (he tells us), 
the soldiers of the castle and 
the canons of Old Sarum fell 





Sere 


bold hills in the distance, or losing themselves in | at odds, insomuch that after often brawls they fell 


the horizon that bounds our view. 
The reader must not, judging from the name | 


| at last to sad blows. It happened, therefore, in a 


Rogation week, that the clergy going in a solemn 


Salisbury Plain having superseded that of Sarum | procession, a controversy fell between them about 
Plain, suppose that the modern city of Salisbury | certain walks and limits, which the one side 


occupies the site of the ancient town of Sarum. 
Old Sarum was in its time a place of high note. 


Pope tells us: 


“ Old Sarum was built on a dry, barren hill, 


A great many years ago; 


*Twas a Roman town of strength and renown, 
As its stately ruins show.” 


claimed and the other denied. Such also was the 
hot entertainment on each part that at last the 
castellans, espying their time, got between the 
clergy and the town, and so coiled them as they 
returned homeward that they feared any more to 
gang about their bounds for the year.” This was in 
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STONEHENGE. 


the bishopric of Herbert Poore, about 1200 or at 
little later, and he obtained permission from the 
king to remove the site of his see. He concluded, 
however, upon counting the cost, to defer the re- 
moval, and died in 1217 without effecting it. 
His brother, Richard Poore, succeeded to. the 
mitre, and being a man of more resolute charac- 
ter, carried out the project of removal. 

Having secured the Pope’s approval and the 
royal consent to the removal, the next step was to 
find a suitable site; and in this it is said the bishop 
was assisted by the Virgin Mary; he had long 
been anxiously considering the question, when 
one night the Virgin, ina vision, instructed him 
to locate his cathedral in Merry-field ; but where 
was Merry-field? Neither the bishop nor any of 
his canons knew, and here the wicked soldiers un- 
wittingly helped him. He happened to pass near 
some soldiers trying their skill with their bows, 


when one of them proposed a wager that he could | 


shoot his bolt into Merry-field ; upon inquiry now 


he learned the miraculously designated site for his | 


cathedral, and at last, under Henry III., the re- 
moval was effected, the new cathedral duly com- 
meuced. William de Wanda, Bishop Richard 
Poore’s dean, made a ‘‘ chronicle’’ of the ceremony 
of laying the foundation, which is sufficiently in- 


| teresting to warrant a few notes from it. It seems 
that the king was unavoidably absent, but a large 
and imposing assemblage of lords and prelates, 
with an immense concourse of people, were in 
attendance in Merry-field on the day of St. Vi- 
talis the Martyr, April 28th,.1220. The bishop 
first ‘‘ performed divine service ;’’ then reverently 
put off his shoes, and, accompanied by all the 
clergy, chanting the litany, proceeded in proces- 
sion to the spot for the foundation. He next con- 
| secrated the ground, solemnly dedicating it forever 
to the service of the Holiest. Then he turned to 
the people and delivered an appropriate sermon. 
Next, taking in his hands the implements, he pro- 
ceeded to lay the first stone for Pope Honorius, 
the second for the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the third for himself; William Lonspee, Earl of 
Salisbury, then laid the fourth stone, and his wife, 
| Elai de Vitri, Countess of Salisbury, laid the fifth ; 
certain eminent noblemen added each astone, and 
| lastly, the officials of the cathedral each did like- 
wise. The multitude of people shouted and wept 
for joy, all ‘‘contributing thereunto their almes 
with a readie mind, according to the abilitie which 

| God had given them.’’ 
The bishop and his canons appear to have left 
| Old Sarum soon afterwards, and the people fol- 
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lowed—the ‘‘wealthier sort’’ because ‘‘they had | 
suffered like inconveniences and oppression from | 
the military with the canons,’’ and the poorer, ac- 
cording to William Harrison (in his ‘* Historical 
Description of Britain,’’ prefixed to Holinshed’s 
**Chronicles’’), because they feared to lose their 
‘*bellie-cheere (for they were wont to have banket- 
ing at everie station, a thing commonlie practised 
by the religious of olde, wherewith to link in the 
commons unto them, whoom any man may lede 
whether he will by the bellie; or as Latimer sayed, 
with beefe, bread and beere).’’ Bishop Richard 
procured from the king a charter for the new city, | 
with all the privileges and immunities of the old, 

and henceforth Old Sarum declined and New Sa- 

rum, or Salisbury, thrived. Holinshed speaks thus 

quaintly of the removal: ‘‘ This yeare (A.D. 1221) 

y* priestes and canons that inhabited within y° | 
king’s castle of Old Salisbury removed with y° | 
bishop’s see unto New Salisbury, which by y® king 

was made a city. The bishop Richard procured 





in the removal of the bodies 
of three bishops which had been 
interred in the castle of Old 
Sarum to the new cathedral— 
‘* y* bodie of blessed Osmund, y* 
bodie of Bishoppe Roger, and 
y® bodie of Bishoppe Joceline.’’ 
So long as the sacred edifice 
was unfinished, it afforded a basis 
for soliciting ‘‘y* almes of y° 
faithfulle,’? and the process of 
construction was protracted until 
1258; we find a record that, un- 
der Bishop Giles de Bridport, 
it was **fullie dedicated’ in 
the year 1258, by Archbishop 
Boniface of Canterbury. But, 
farther records show that even 
now the edifice lacked its tower 
and spire, which it is supposed 
were added by Bishop de Wy- 
ville of Salisbury, to whom Edward IIT. granted 
(the grant is still in existence) ‘‘all the stone 
walls of the former cathedral church of Old 


Sarum, and the houses which lately belonged to 


the bishop and canons of said church, within 
our castle of Old Sarum, to have and to hold, 
as our gift for the improvement of the church of 
New Sarum, and the close thereunto belonging.” 
Thus, nearly a century and a half the superb 
Cathedral of Salisbury was in building; and 
now, after the lapse of five centuries since its com- 
pletion, it stands substantially unchanged, and 
the strong adjective ‘‘superb’’ conveys but a 
feeble idea of its magnificence and stately gran- 


this removing through y°® king’s helpe, who was | = 


verie willyng thereunto, as it seemed by his char- 
ters largelie granted in y* behalfe.’’ In 1225 the 
construction of the new cathedral was sufficiently | 
advanced to permit its solemn opening, and it 
was dedicated, and the altar consecrated, with 
even greater pomp than was indulged at the found- 
ing, on Michaelmas Day of that year. Then, on 
the Feast of Trinity, 1226, there was another still 
more gorgeous series of ceremonies, culminating 
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AN ANCIENT PHOENICIAN OPEN TEMPLE. 








deur. An English writer truly says of it: ‘*A 
building of more chaste splendor, or more 
nearly approaching perfection, is scarcely within 
reach of the imagination.”’ ‘Truly, 
“They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build.” 

Even England, with all palace-cathedrals, has 
not one to exceed in beauty and architectural dig- 
nity and perfectness that of Salisbury. 

Old Sarum is now but a monument of antiquity ; 
the sites of the cathedral and other ecclesiastical | 
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lying just without the town, and even this is but 
as of last year in comparison with a wonderful ruin 
within a mile of it. Nay, more than wonderful is 
Stonehenge—it is the marvel of Britain, scarcely 
inferior in interest to the pyramids and sphynxes 
of Egypt, and even more interesting than they, 
inasmuch as its origin and design will never be 
determined so positively as to forbid cavil. 
Approaching Stonehenge from Amesbury, as we 


| ascend out of the valley of the Lower Avon, we 


obtain a fine view of the undulating downs of 


THE TREVETHY STONES. 


structures may be traced in half-buried foundations | 
and heaps of debris.. The castle, ramparts, and 
walls, too, are but ruins and rubbish. 

I shall be pardoned, I trust, for the somewhat 
lengthy departure from my proper subject in thus | 
noticing the Cathedral of Salisbury. But I must | 
now return to Sarum Plain and its marvelous 
‘‘abiding memorials of antiquity.”’ 

Leaving the city of Salisbury we go out upon the | 
Plain. About eight miles to the northward of | 


Salisbury Plain. No trace of human habitation 
greets our eyes as we look over the vast expanse 


| of ocean-like land, except at rare intervals we find 


a shed or hovel constructed asa shelter for the 
shepherd-boy who may chance this way. We feel 
a peculiar sense of awe, so intense and almost 
weird is the solitude that broods over the entire 
region comprised in our vision. We must not 
hastily conclude, however, that this great monu- 
ment was set up in an unpeopled region, to be 


the city, we find the quaint old town of Ames- | visited only by worshipers from a distance. 
bury, or Ambrosebury, so old that its origin is not | Though we see them not, there are dwelling- 
known. We may pause a few moments to glance | places all around us, snugly hidden in the little 
at its ruined Abbey and Amesbury House ; these | valleys, while all along either bank of the Lower 
ruins are modern in comparison with the so-called | Avon, towards the east, villages and hamlets 
Camp of Vespasian, a noble Roman earthwork ‘abound, and towards the west, on the small 
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branch of the Wylly, we may find a cluster of par- 
ishes, each with its church, in whose names, such 
as Orcheston Maries, Shrawston Virgo, etc., we 
hail the tokens of institutions which left Stone- 
henge aruin. But at and about Stonehenge itself 
the most profound solitude prevails. 

As we first behold Stonehenge the view disap- 
points us; but as we draw near, our mind is im- 
pressed with its vastness, and we gaze long in rapt 
amazement ere we essay to ask, or even to think 
of, questions as to what is known of its history, or 
what stories tradition weaves about the strange 
group of huge stones. 

Ere I attempt to answer this question let me de- 
scribe the structure. To make the description 
clearer, the reader must keep in view the ground 
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GROUND PLAN OF STONEHENGE, IN ITS PRESENT STATE. 


plans given herewith. Great blocks of stone, 
some of which are standing and some are pros- 
trate, form the somewhat confused circular group 
in the centre of the first plan. The outermost 
shadowed circle shows an inner ditch, a bank, and 
an outer ditch, 2 m, the section 7 showing their 
formation ; the bank is fifteen feet high, the space 
enclosed is three hundred and sixty-five feet in 
diameter; to the northeast the ditches and bank 
























standing, but inclined forward, at about one hun- 
dred yards from the circular ditch; 4 is a large 
stone which has fallen into the inner ditch ; at ¢ is 
a supposed entrance to the outer circle of stones; 
at dd there are large cavities in the ground; ¢e¢ 
and o a are large stones that have apparently fallen 
where they lie, though some writers have conjec- 
tured that they were part of a circle which has 
disappeared. ‘The outer circle of stones, or rather 
the space they enclosed, is supposed to have formed 
a Druid temple. Early in the eighteenth century, 
Dr. William Stukeley, the learned antiquary, con- 
structed the restored plan of the temple, as given 
below. From this, we see that there were thirty 
stones in the outer circle; those that still stand 
are indicated by the dark squares, the light ones 
indicating those stones that are prostrate or have 
been removed from their places in the circle. The 
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Dr. STUKELEY’s RESTORED PLAN. 


stones of this circle were of a uniform height of 
fourteen feet, and upon the tops, around the entire 
circle, touching end to end, were large horizontal 
stones, forming an impost, as it has been techni- 
cally called ; these horizontal top-stones were care- 
fully fitted to each other, and held in their places 
by a deep mortise at each end, fitting upon corre- 
sponding tenons in the upright stones. Within 
the outer circle there was a second circle of the 
same number (thirty) of smaller stones without 
impost ; but seven of fhese now remain in position. 
Within this second circle there were five distinct 
groups, each consisting of two very large stones, 
with an impost, and three smaller stones within 








run off into an avenue; @ is a large gray stone, 





the line. Then, near the centre of the temple, 
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stood the huge altar. 


There is a single fallen | vast and strange a structure—these questions are 


stone at g, the use of which is uncertain, The | equally suggested to our minds by the temples of 
largest stone found in the enclosure is at 4, and it | Abury, the Isle of Jersey, the Isle of Purbeck, and in 
is twenty-one feet six inches in height. The stone | all parts of old Britain and Gaul, and by the almost 


at f is evidently the altar-stone. 


The two trili- | countless Cromlechs of the entire Druidic regions ; 


thons marked # # are nearly perfect, while that at | but here, at Stonehenge, we find a peculiar feature 
kis still entire, though the stones fell in 1797. | not met with at other points—the stones have all 
The stones of the outer circle average three feet in | been hewn by skillful hands and dressed with tools 
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thickness, seven in breadth, and are of a uniform | that themselves required mechanical knowledge in 
height above ground of fourteen feet—their weight | their manufacture; the impost stones have been 


being about twelve tons each. The largest stone 
is seventy tons in weight, while the larger stones 
of the trilithons exceed thirty tons each. I 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


am aware that my description does not convey an | 


accurate idea of the vast temple and its enclosure ; 
and I doubt if anything but an actual inspection 
could afford an adequate conception of the mar- 
velous Stonehenge. 

The peculiar wonder and mystery about Stone- 
henge is the mechanical skill seen in the masonry ; 
the question of the transportation of so large a 
number of huge stones—the question of the hoist- 
ing of such large stones as form the impost to an 
altitude of fourteen feet—the question even as to 
the religious tenets and worship which called for so 


dexterously fitted to each other, each forming an 
arc of the circle, and firmly secured in their in- 
tended positions by mortises and tenons, the im- 
post circle being perfect and adjusted with an 


| artistic nicety that could not be excelled in our 


age of boasted civilization. 

In viewing Stonehenge, we are almost willing 
to credit the strange old legend which tells how 
Merlin, or Merdhin, the magician, flew away, 
bearing the stones from the Curragh of Kil- 
dare, Ireland. ‘Tomes of many pages have been 


| written, and men of great learning have discussed 
at great length, the time of the erection of Stone- 


henge and the purpose for which it was designed. 
Judging it as an architectural work, Inigo Jones 
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dreamed that it was a Roman temple of the Tus- 
can order; some ascribe it to the Britons after | 
the Roman invasion; some bring it down to| 
the time of the Danes, and some go te the other 

extreme, assigning it to the time of the Pheeni- 

cians (Phoenician ‘‘ open temples,’’ however, that 

are certainly identified, are quite different in their | 
construction). Nennius, writing in the ninth cen- | 
tury, says a conference was here held between | 
Hengist and Vortigern, at which the latter was 
treacherously murdered, together with four hundred 


DrvuIp CIRCLE, ISLE OF JERSEY. 


and sixty British nobles, and the survivors erected 
the structure to commemorate the sad_ event. 
Diodorus Siculus describes a circular temple in 
Britain sacred to Apollo, and some have identified 
this with Stonehenge; some have held that it was 
a temple of Buddha, regarding the Druids as 
sprung from East Indian immigrants into Britain 
and Gaul; this idea has received no little support 
from the existence at Darabjerd, and elsewhere, in 
Persia, of circles and like remains of antiquity, 
strangely resembling some of the Druidic memo- 
rials of Europe. Lastly, Dr. Smith maintains that 
Stonehenge was “‘ the grand orrery of the Druids,”’ 
representing, by combinations of its stones, the 
solar year, the lunar month, the twelve signs of 


the zodiac, and the seven planets, of ancient | 
astronomy. 


The usually accepted theory that has resulted | 
from the researches alluded to, is that the structure 
and its enclosure were the work of the Druids, the | 





superior character of the work, as compared with 
other Druidic remains, apparently indicating that 
it was constructed in the later period of Druidism; 
and as to the purpose for which it was designed, it 
is almost universally believed that it was a temple 
for the mysterious Druidic worship. 

I have alluded in this, and in my former paper, 
to the Cromlechs which are found in all the Druidic 
regions. The engraving on page 940 affords a fair 
illustration of the Cromlech, which consisted of two 


| or more stones set on end with a larger stone placed 


horizontally across their tops. 
Various conjectures have been 
advanced as to the original de- 
sign and uses of these singular 
groups—some regarding them 
as monuments erected in com- 
memoration of memorable 
events, or in memory of illus- 
trious men, while others main- 
tain that they were altars, and 
of these some who accept Cx- 
sar’s statement that the Druids 
were wont to offer human victims 
in sacrifice hold that these altars 
were specially devoted to such 
sacrifices. One of the most re- 
markable of the Cromlechs is 
found near Liskeard, in Corn- 
wall, and is called the Trevethy 
Stone. Trevethy is said to be 
from an old British word, /re- 
vedi, signifying a place of graves. 
In the parish of Constantine, Cornwall, there is 
a ‘Tolman,’’ which resembles, but is not, a 
Cromlech. It consists of a rock, nearly egg- 
shaped, thirty-three feet long, eighteen wide, and 
fourteen and a half thick, placed upon the points 
of two rocks, which appear to be in their natural 
position. No satisfactory explanation of the de- 
sign of the ‘‘Tolmen’’ (plural of Tolman) has 
been given, and it is probable that they, like many 
works of our own time, had no useful purpose. 
Among the smaller Druid circles is one that 


| was found buried underground on the Isle of Jer- 


sey, in a good state of preservation. ‘The stones 


| are much smaller than those at Abury and Stone- 


herge, and fewer in number. A gentleman of 


| wealth and antiquarian tastes, Conway by name, 


removed the stones, tifty odd years ago, to his 
estate at Henley, where he placed them in position 
in his garden. 
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The Washington Elm at Cambridge.— 
It is said that, in consequence of a large drain 
having been made directly under the venerable 
tree by order of the public authorities of Cam- 
bridge, the great Elm, under whose shade Wash- 
ington stood a hundred years ago last July, when 
he formally took command of the Continental 
Army, shows signs of decay and death. Why did 
not the citizens of Cambridge enter a protest 
against this outrage? It is now probably too late 
to save the life of one of the most interesting of 
the living relics of the Revolution, which might 
have stood centuries longer, an object of veneration 
by all true Americans. 

The ‘*City Forester,” the venerable George 
Washington White, is doing all in his power, I 
understand, to save the tree, but it is believed his 
efforts will be in vain. That sewerage seems like 
an unpardonable act of indifference or stupidity. 
In a poetical epistle to the ‘‘City Forester,”’ 
written by Mr. Charles J. Buckingham after a visit 
to the consecrated Elm a few months ago, the 
writer refers as follows to the sacrilege, with the 
righteous indignation which should fill the heart 
of every American citizen: 

“Alas, how changed our Monumental Tree! 

The pride of Cambridge; sad it is to see 

The stumpy limbs, once lithe, and green, and fair, 
That swung far out when breathed the summer air; 
Now dry and stiff, with scanty foliage clad, 

Where once dense masses made the vision glad. 
Its battered trunk, with loosen’d, botchy bark, 
Serves but too well its waning life to mark; 

Its widespread shadows in the times long pass’d, 
Are now, each year, in lesser circles cast. 

Sad havoc, truly, ruthless hands have made 

With this grand tree; by Celtic pick and spade, 

By saws, by axes, and by iron bars, 

With vigor plied—by frequent knocks and jars, 
The Vandals did (a sacrilegious crew) 

Succeed at length in boring through and through 
The massive roots, and stones, and earth combin’d, 
A labor spent like that in fortress min’d; 

And, too, for what great purpose was it done? 

But here to make a sewer’s streamlet run! 


Good Forester, I fear ’tis now too late 

To save the Elm Tree from its threatened fate 
By probe, by bandage, or by keen-edged knife, 
Or plastic wax, to stay its ebbing life. 

But still, your efforts may avail to save 

Your cherished ward from a dishonor'd grave; 
And patriots’ hearts shall ever beat more free 
In grateful pulses when they think of shee.” 


B. J. L. 


A Remarkable Family.—There is now living 
in Boston a gentleman (Guy C. Haynes, Esq.), 
three of whose brothers served, in 1757, in the 

VoL. V.—6o0 





French and Indian War. His oldest sister was 
more than fifty years older than he, and had 
grandchildren who were his seniors. His grand- 
father, Thomas Haynes, then a youth in his eigh- 
teenth year, was taken prisoner, in 1798, by the 
Indians, and was held by them nearly a year, 
When he was redeemed, the Indian chief gave him 
his best cane asa token of respect for his good 
conduct while a prisoner. This cane was, a few 
years ago, and I presume is now, in the possession 
of Mr. Haynes. It is about three and a half feet 
in length, the top being round, while the rest of 
the cane is eight-sided. Each side is ornamented 
with figures, some of which are diamond shaped, 
others being square or diagonal, and all are neatly 
cut with a knife. There is an iron ferrule and a 
spur at the end. A genealogy of this family is 
printed in the ‘‘ Historical and Genealogical 
Register’’ for 1855, vol. IX., page 349. 
Joun Warp Dean. 


The Queen’s Collection of Autographs 
ofthe Signers.—Among the NoTEs AND QUERIES 
in the October number of the MonrTHLy there isa 
communication on ‘‘ Collections of Autographs of 
the Signers,’’ in which the writer says; ‘‘ Fifteen 
years ago, a Philadelphia paper of prominence, 
and whose literary editor is a gentleman of au- 
thority in information of matters in foreign lands, 
credited Queen Victoria with a collection lacking 
but three to make it complete. And now it has 
been discovered that the Queen’s collection is but 
a myth—the Queen has not, never had, and never 
thought of making, a collection of the Autographs 
of the Signers.’’ ‘This criticism arose from some 
remarks on page 160 of my new book, ‘‘ The 
Centennial Book of the Signers.’’ Among the 
NoTEs AND QUERIES of the November MONTHLY 
another writer, signing himself ‘* Coulton,’’ takes 
up the question and makes some queries to which 
I have thought it my duty to reply, as I have the 
proofs in my possession which seé#/e the disputed 
point. 

During my search for new matter, especially un- 
published Letters of the Signers, I was reminded 
of Dr. Mackenzie’s criticism of my first book. 
In that criticism, which appeared in the Press of 
November 8, 1860, he states: ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s 
collection, which we have seen in the private 
library at Windsor Castle, is nearly complete, 
wanting only the handwriting of ¢hree of the 
Signers.’’ As it is well known to collectors of 
autographs of the Signers that those of Button 
Gwinnett, Arthur Middleton and Thomas Lynch 
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are very scarce, I thought it possible her Majesty 
might have some or all of these in her collection, 
and if so, I might have the privilege granted me 
of having such letters photographed for my new 
book. Acting on this idea, I at once wrote to the 
distinguished historian, Theodore Martin, C.B., 
and his reply is as follows: 
31 OnsLow Square, 21st June, 1875. 

Sir:—When your letter of the 4th of May, 
and the parcel which accompanied it, reached me, 
I lost no time in forwarding them both to the 
Queen, who was then in Scotland. I have since 
been in communication with her Majesty’s private 
secretary on the subject and I have no doubt that 
if her Majesty had been in the possession of the 
Letters you suppose, they would have been made 
available to you. But either you have been misin- 
formed as to her Majesty having a collection of 
such letters or those about her are ignorant of the 
fact. In his last letter to me on the subject, her 
Majesty’s private secretary (General Ponsonby) 
says: **When Mr. Brotherhead sent a volume 
through the Foreign Secretary in 1861, he said: 
‘Your Majesty already possesses nearly a complete 
set of the original Autographs of the Signers.’ I 
can find no trace of this set of Autographs, nor 
can I ascertain that the Queen possessed any of 
these Autographs—so, of course, she cannot send 
him the specimens he requires.’’ If you can fur- 
nish me with any clue to the documents which 
you seem to have been informed are in the royal 
collection, I shall be most happy to make further 
inquiry about them—or, perhaps, it will be better 
that you address General H. F. Ponsonby direct, 
who I am sure will give the matter every attention. 
I remain, sir, your very obedient servant, 

THEODORE MartTIN. 


On receipt of this very kind letter I was sadly 
disappointed in learning that probably I could not 
have any of the letters I so much desired; but 
there being a slight chance yet remaining, I took 
the advice of Mr. Martin, and wrote to General 
Ponsonby. He promptly replied as follows: 


BUCKINGHAM PAaLace, July 25, 1875. 

W. BroTHERHEAD, Esg.—Sir:—I have made 
every inquiry with respect to the collection of the 
letters of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence which you suppose is in the Queen’s 
library. The librarian assures me that no such 
collection is in the library, and his further search 
confirmed him in his opinion that the Queen never 
did possess these Autographs. He also inquired 
at the British Museum, but no trace of any such 
collection can be found. I think, therefore, that 
Dr. Mackenzie must have been mistaken in his 


assertion. 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 














This letter settles the matter—no such collection 
can be found. 

This was a great disappointment to me as I de- 
sired to have in my new book specimens from the 
various collections. ‘The question has been fre- 
quently asked in various periodicals if any one 
could give any information about the Queen’s col- 
lection. It is now answered, though in such a 
form as to produce disappointment. 

W. BROTHERHEAD. 





Birth of Andrew Jackson.—I was much in- 
terested in reading the sketch of Andrew Jackson, 
page 817 of your magazine, but I beg leave to 
differ with one statement in the article. The 
writer says that the subject of his memoir was born 
in North Carolina. The reason given for it is that 
‘«the Waxhaw Settlement lay partly in North and 
partly in South Carolina. George McKemey’s 
house was on the North Carolina side of the line. 
Hence, Andrew Jackson was born not in South 
but in North Carolina.”’ 

Bancroft says that the parents of Jackson were 
Scotch-Irish emigrants from the County of Ulster, 
who ‘reached South Carolina in 1764;’’ Major 
Davenport, about twenty years ago, proved, to his 
own satisfaction, that Jackson was born in Vir- 
ginia; and General Eaton said that Jackson’s 
family arrived ‘‘in the Waxhaw Settlement of 
South Carolina, in 1768, bringing the youngest 
son of the family, named Andrew, with them.” 
Lossing, in his ‘‘ History of the United States,” 
records that ‘‘ Andrew Jackson was born in North 
Carolina in 1767.’’ Icalled Dr. Lossing’s atten- 
tion to this statement in 1857, who, in his reply, 
said; ‘* Were you here in New York, I would fur- 
nish you with evidence given to me by Governor 
David L. Swain, of North Carolina, one of our 
most careful antiquaries, that General Jackson was 
born just north of the dividing line between North 
and South Carolina. His father died at about the 
time Andrew was born, and before the babe was 
a month old his mother moved into a house just 
below south of that line, in the Waxhaw Settle- 
ment, and there remained until her death.’’ 

So much for Ireland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. 

Now, it will be readily conceded that no man’s 
testimony in regard to his birthplace is to be con- 
sidered unimpeachable; but where no motive for 
concealment or misrepresentation can be imputed 
nor suspected, his own personal and avowed con- 
victions ought to be deemed conclusive. General 
Jackson, throughout his life, always hailed as a 
South Carolinian. He certainly must have heard 
so from his mother, and he, no doubt, felt himself 
confirmed in his opinion by his own researches. 
In an address to the people of South Carolina in 
1833, he appeals to them as ‘‘ fellow-citizens of 
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my native State,’’ and he always cherished a filial 
affection for the Palmetto ‘‘sovereignty.”’ The 
deduction from ‘‘the line running between the 
Carolinas’’ is not conclusive. The Waxhaw Set- 
tlement was extravasated, and State lines were, a 
hundred years ago, traditionary and indefinite, 
and the variant opinions of his biographers ought 
not to invalidate the General’s life-long belief. 
But I happen to possess his direct evidence as to 
the point in controversy. In 1836, when his life 
was endangered by an attack of bleeding of the 
lungs, I enclosed to a friend of mine a letter, to 
be delivered, if he thought proper, to the old 
hero, and annex a copy of his answer,: 
WASHINGTON, January 17, 1837. 
Sir:—Your letter of the 24th of December last, 
enclosed to me by the Hon. Thomas L. Hamer, 
was received yesterday. I with pleasure comply 
with your request, and enclose you my autograph, 
and inform you that I was born in the Waxsaw, 
South Carolina, on the 15th of March, 1767. 
I am, respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
Samuel Yorke At Lee, Esq. 
S. Y. AL. 


Harvard College Lottery.— Answer to 
Query on page 374, Historical Record, 1874. 

I. In the year 1772 the college corporation was 
somewhat embarrassed by the disturbed condition 
of the country prior to the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, and being unable to collect its revenues, ob- 
tained authority from the General Court to raise 
money by lottery. This venture did not prove 
very successful, although a considerable sum of 
money was raised towards the erection of Harvard 
Hall. 

II. In 1794 recourse was had to another lottery, 
legally authorized, to erect an additional building. 
The lottery continued for ten years, realizing a 
profit of $18,400, to which sum the college added 
$5,300 and erected Stoughton Hall. In order to 
assist the enterprise the college invested in $2,000 
worth of tickets, itself drawing the principal prize 
of $10,000 on ticket number 18,547. 

III. In 1806 the college corporation again re- 
sorted to the lottery system, and having repre- 
sented to the General Court that there was an 
urgent need of funds, were empowered by an act 
of March 14th to raise $30,000 by lottery, to erect 
Holworthy Hall and repair Massachusetts Hall, 
under direction of the President and Fellows, who 
appointed agents and published the scheme in the 
newspapers of the day. The scheme was so suc- 
cessful that a new building was begun in 1811 and 
finished in two years at a cost of $29,000. It was 
called Holworthy Hall, in honor of a liberal bene- 
factor of the college. 

An illustration of one of the Harvard College 








lottery tickets can be found on page 226 of ‘‘ His- 
toric Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,’’ by S. A. 
Drake, recently published by Osgood & Co., Bos- 
ton. BP. Cy f. 


The Tucker Family—Important Wants. 
—We extract from one of John W. Forney’s let- 
ters, the following, and would earnestly request 
any of our readers who possess the desired infor- 
mation, or any one of the books, or can tell aught 
of them, to communicate what they know through 
this department of the MONTHLY : 

1. Zucker Family.—In or about the year 1808 
Mr. Jonathan Tucker, of the city of Exeter, Eng- 
land, settled in Philadelphia with his wife (Sarah 
Chapple) and an only daughter. He was shortly 
after visited by his father, Mr. William Tucker 
(of Exeter), who died in Philadelphia. Mr. Mi- 
caijah Tucker (brother of Jonathan) also went to 
Philadelphia, with an only son (Thomas), before 
his father’s death. Any information as to the 
dates of death and places of burial of Wil- 
liam Tucker, and Jonathan and Micaijah, his 
sons, or of the subsequent history of Thomas 
Tucker, son of Micaijah, or of the daughter of 
Jonathan, will be thankfully acknowledged, and 
all expenses attending it paid. 

2. Tucker Family.—Wanted to purchase ‘fA 
Genealogical and Historical Account of the De- 
scendants of Henry Tucker,’’ by George H. Tuck- 
er. New York, 1851. Printed by William C. Mar- 
tin, 111 John street. Any other works by persons 
of the name or relating to the family of Tucker 
will be purchased. 

3. ‘* Beauties of Tucker.’”’-—A small volume so 
called, being a selection from the writings of 
Abraham Tucker. Published in America. Copies 
wanted. 

4. Sanger Family. —‘‘ Genealogy of the De- 
scendants of Richard Sanger, the Puritan,’’ by 
Rev. Abner Morse. Boston: George Coolidge, 
1851. Copy wanted. 

5. Genealogy of the Descendants of Several 
Ancient Puritans.—By Rev. Abner Morse. Boston, 
1857. Copy wanted. 

6. Life of Henry Dunster, First President of 
Harvard College.—By Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, 
D.D. Boston, 1872. Copy wanted. 


Quotation Wanted.—Who is the author of 
the following lines, what is the title of the poem 
in which they occur, and when and where was it 
published ? 

“One generation comes, 
Another goes, and mingles with the dust] 
And thus we come and go, and come and go— 
Each for a little moment filling up 
Some little space.” 


D. W. Joun. 
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Can any of your readers inform me what be- 
came of the guns belonging to Proctor’s regiment 
of artillery at the close of the Revolutionary War? 
A detachment, underthe command of Major Isaac 
Craig, took some of the pieces to the Falls of the 
Ohio to join General Clark’s expedition against 
Detroit and brought them back to Fort Pitt on the 
failure of the expedition. Are these guns in any 
of the arsenals? CINCINNATI. 


An Autograph Letter from George 
Washington Recently Discovered.—We are 
indebted to R. A. Brock, Esq., Corresponding 
Secretary of the Historical Society of the State 
of Virginia, for the following interesting letter 
from George Washington to his brother Charles. 
Mr. Brock appends the notes which add to the 
interest of the letter. In the letter enclosing the 
contribution, he says: 

‘‘T venture to send you for insertion in the 
MonrTHayy a copy of an original autograph letter of 
Washington, which was presented me some time 
since by Mrs. Dr. F. F. Voorhies, of Amherst 
County, Virginia. It was found by her uncle, 
Dr. Landon Davis, among the papers of his father, 
a descendant of the Washington family. The 
original is on folio paper, and is labeled ‘ Letter 
to Charles Washington while he lived in Fred- 
ericksbufg.’ The superscription has been torn 
away.”’ 

He adds: ‘‘I have many additional relics of un- 
doubted interest, and when I may claim the leisure 
it will afford me pleasure to offer them for the 
pages of your valuable magazine.’’ We can but 
hope Mr. Brock will be able to command leisure 
for such kindness soon and often. 

Mount VERNON, 12" April, 1785. 
DEAR BROTHER; 

The enclosed is the last letter I have had from 
your son George’—why it is so, I cannot readily 
acct except from the irregularity of the Post-Office 
which seems to be under very bad management, 
another letter of his ofthe * * * * * toa 
young lady of this family gave me reason to look 
for him here the latter end of this, or beginning 
of next month. 

I lend our Nephew Geo: Steptoe Washington? a 
horse saddle & Bridle to visit his mother, of 
which he seems desirous—it would be well for you 
to have attention to his return in time—M!’ Balch, 


1 Major George Augustine Washington, aid to Lafayette 
during the Revolution, manager of the Mount Vernon estates 
during the first presidential term of Washington, by whom 
he was greatly beloved, died of ,a pulmonary disease, 
February, 1793, leaving a widow, two sons—George Fay- 
ette and Charles Augustine—and a daughter, Maria, who 
were amply provided for in will by Washington. 

2 Son of Samuel Washington, and one of the executors of 
the will of his uncle, the General. 











Master of the Academy at which he is, speaks of 
him in favorable terms. 

Immediately upon the receipt of the money I 
informed Mr’ Balch that I was ready to discharge 
any Expences which had been incurred on Acc* of 
the Boys*—the enclosed letter from him is the 
only answer I have got to it—as they have been 
near Eight Months the Sum you sent me will not, 
I expect, discharge what may be due for School- 
ing, Board & Clothing; I therefore wish to have 
more sent me as my own expenditures are too 
great to allow me to be in advance for them—I 
have desired M* Balch to receive the Boys into his 
own family again as soon as his house is in order 
for it. 

M™ Washington joins me in love to my sister & 
y* family and I am y* affect® Br. 


Oo 


How does y* subscriptions to the Potom* navi- 
gation go on? 





The Chevalier de Ternay.—I find the fol- 
lowing in Drake’s ‘*‘ Nooks and Corners of New 
England,’’ recently published (1875): 

«* A mural tablet of black marble inscribed with 
golden letters was sent from France. The Admi- 
ral’s grave happening not to be contiguous to the 
church or churchyard wall, a wall was built to 
support the slab. Since then it has been removed 
to the vestibule of Trinity Church, and a granite 
stone, at the instance of the Marquis de Noailles, 
has replaced it above the grave.” 


Rep_y.—Our correspondent .and readers will 
find a lucid and most interesting paper in the 
August MonTuLy (page 586), by Mr. George C. 
Mason, Jr., in which is detailed the history of the 
monument—its erection, the damage it*sustained 
from exposure to the elements, its subsequent re- 
pair and removal to a sheltered place, and the 
placing of a granite slab above the grave; the 
monument is illustrated and described, and the 
inscriptions upon the monument and upon the 
slab are given. The writer also gives a full report 
of the proceedings in the Congress upon the sub- 
ject of the needed repairs, with the speech of 
Senator Anthony in support of his resolution, 
appropriating the requisite money, and the subse- 
quent letters of acknowledgment from the Marquis 
de Noailles and the Duc de Cazas. 


’ George Steptoe Washington, mentioned above, and his 
brother Lawrence Augustine. 
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1875.—With this number PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY 
completes its first year, and with this article we close our first 
year’s labors as the Editor of a Magazine. A year ago we 
undertook the task with diffidence, but with resolution hon- 
estly to devote our best talents and energies to unremitting 
efforts to make the MONTHLY all that its friends and patrons 
could desire. We had no model to pattern by, as the scope 
of the AMERICAN MONTHLY included a specialty which has 
never hitherto received the attention its importance and 
value should have commanded. In looking back over the 
year past, we are fully conscious that the AMERICAN MONTHLY 
has not been faultless, and that the Editor is not as perfect 
as he would wish to be; still, we shall be pardoned for the 
apparent egotism, when we add that we believe we have suc- 
ceeded in making the AMERICAN MONTHLY worthy of the 
confidence and esteem of its large circle of readers, Indeed, 
we are in receipt, each month, of letters containing most 
flattering encomiums from gentlemen of acknowledged autho- 
rity in American History and kindred topics; the newspaper 
critics of all sections have been equally generous, too, in 
their words of praise and encouragement. 

We cannot forbear a word of heartfelt thanks to the many 
contributors who have afforded us valuable and highly- 
valued assistance in winning for the AMERICAN MONTHLY 
the above-mentioned encomiums and commendatory notices. 
[The names of the contributors during the past year will be 
found on pages vi and x of the Contents; except that some 
who have favored us with valuable matter have declined to 
have their names made public.] These friends have placed 
us under obligations which we shall have the happiness to 
cherish through life, with warm gratitude and personal 
regard. 


1876.—The Publishers, in their announcement for the 
coming year, found elsewhere in this number, convey a 
partial idea of the good things we have in store for the 
friends of PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY. The peculiar 
character of our Magazine as the advocate and organ of true 
American feeling, the exponent of patriotism, leads us to 
regard the CENTENNIAL YEAR as our Jubilee year; 
and so regarding it, we naturally aim to attain peculiar excel- 
lence both in the matter presented and in the method of 
presenting it. 

As to the first point, we need scarcely offer any evidence 
beyond the simple statement that the large, varied and un- 
rivaled list of contributors whose mental treasures have en- 
riched our pages during the year past will continue unim- 
paired, while a number of new names of writers of eminent 
ability and of acknowledged excellence have already been 
added to that list, and others will be added, from time to 
time. So that we can confidently promise that the AMERICAN 
MonrTHLY shall abound in the very best reading matter that 
can be procured. 

In every respect, it is the determination of the Editor and 





Publishers to make the AMERICAN MONTHLY as perfect as 
effort and care are capable of making it. 

In reference to the second point, we feel no little satisfac- 
tion in assuring our friends and patrons that special care will 
be exercised throughout the year to have the illustrations ex- 
cellent in subject and style; the subjects will be chosen by 
the Editor, with special reference to the elucidation of articles 
that can be made more valuable by pictorial illustration; the 
designs will be made by artists of accepted skill and taste, 
and the engraving will be executed by the best wood en- 
gravers. The typography shall receive due attention, and 
the printing shall receive the utmost care. 


The History and Reminiscences of the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard.—Without disparagement of other coming 
papers, we may say of the series by Mr. Henry M. Vallette, 
that they will be found exceedingly interesting and of rare 
value; the writer’s style is unusually lucid and attractive, 
and his matter is exceptional in being of interest to the grave 
student of history while it is equally calculated to please the 
less grave and sedate. These papers will be handsomely 
illustrated with engravings by Mr. Jeremiah Rea, from pho- 
tographs taken under Mr. Vallette’s personal supervision. 


The Centennial Exposition.—We propose to devote 
considerable space and special attention to matters connected 
with the International Exposition, and shall have a Depart- 
ment, “Centennial Memoranda,” under which we shall 
give full notes of all that transpires that can be of general 
and permanent interest. We shall aim to make our Maga- 
zine “ The History of the Great Centennial Exposition.” 


Records of the Societies.—If the appropriate officer of 
each Historical Society, and of each similar society, will 
assist us by forwarding to “* The Editor of PoTTER’s AMERI- 
cAN MONTHLY, No. 617 Sansom street, Philadelphia,” brief 
abstracts of the proceedings of his society, from time to 
time, we shall hope to make this part of our “Current 
Memoranda” not only interesting, but valuable, as a com- 
plete record. 


The December Monthly.—We believe that the present 
number will be found even more than ordinarily excellent 
and valuable. The papers of Mr. M. R. PILON and Mr. 
WILLIAM WirT Henry are more than interesting, and not 
merely instructive; that of Dr. Lossing is one of the best, if 
not Zhe best, of his series on “ The Historic Buildings,” and 
the paper on RoBERT Morris must prove peculiarly inter- 
esting in these times when the question of finance is over- 
shadowing all others among thinking Americans. The other 
articles are, in our opinion, all worthy of careful reading. 
We have several admirable papers which we are very 
anxiously awaiting space to publish, and which will soon 
appear. We have been compelled to omit our “ Memo- 
randa” this month, owing to the pressure upon our space. 








LITERARY AND ART MEMORANDA. 





A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, 
and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land- 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, 
Architecture, Life, Manners and Character, Edited by 
EDWARD STRAHAN. Jilustrated with Engravings by 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, F. D. Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
E. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, and F. W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 

We have repeatedly expressed our admiration of this 
superb serial in the warmest terms at our command, and 
about the best we cian say of “ Part Five,” now before us, is 
that the Artists, the Editor and the Publishers are keeping 
well up to the high standard of excellence to which they at- 
tained in the first and later parts, To make the work yield 
any profit, there must be a large sale, as the cost of producing 
so elegant a publication is necessarily very heavy, and the 
Publishers are even more than necessarily lavish in this, if 
we may judge from the size and number and beauty of the 
illustrations, and from the perfection of the printing. Every 
true friend of American art, every true friend of popular 
education in correct taste, indeed, every true American, 
should subscribe and thus evince their appreciation of one 
of the most praiseworthy enterprises of our Centennial era. 
“Part Five’? comprises finely engraved pictures of, 1. The 
West Arch Street Presbyterian Church; 2, The Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Communion; 3. Calvary Presbyterian 
Church; 4. The Memorial Baptist Church; Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church; 5. St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church; 6. The Friends’ Meeting-House at Fourth and 
Arch streets; 7. The Roman Catholic Cathedral; and then 
follow seven views in our great Fairmount Park, all alike in 
excellence, though widely different in scenic effect and style. 
But, like the Park itself, these pictorial views must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

« Part Six” has just come to hand, but too late for notice 
this month, beyond the general rema:’: that it is an excellent 
part, and equal to its predecessors. 


The “ Monthly’s” Literary and Art Memoranda.— 
During the year 1876 we shall aim to make this depart- 
ment one of the most interesting features of the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY. We shall, of course, continue to notice current 
publications whose publishers or authors may desire our 
notice, and to review works of a standard character at such 
length as their worth may warrant. In addition to notices 
and reviews of current publications, we propose to review 
such books, etc., of fifty to a hundred years ago as we can 
get our editorial eye upon long enough for the purpose; 
there are many old books that are unknown to all except a 
few students of antiquarian lore, that possess characteristic 
charms and special features of excellence, and reviews would 
doubtless interest those who cannot see the books them- 
selves. To accomplish our desires in this direction, we shall 





have to seek assistance from some of our antiquarian frienés, 
in the way of loans of rare old books. Possibly, some would 
be willing to extend a still greater favor, by writing brief 
reviews themselves for our pages. We shall be exact in duly 
acknowledging, in connection with each review, to whom we 
owe the loan of the book or the writing of the review. 

There are also many rare old American paintings, copper- 
plate and other prints, and other specimens of our earlier 
essays in art, which might be reproduced to advantage in 
wood for the AMERICAN MONTHLY, and would serve not 
only as valuable embellishments, but would perform a most 
important service in showing our progress as a people in the 
fine arts. Friends who have such treasures can confer a 
favor upon us and upon the readers of the MONTHLY, either 
by lending us the originals, or by having photographs taken 
from them, for us to engrave from. The originals can safely 
be sent to the care of the publishers of the MonTHLY, and 
shall be carefully handled and promptly returned; but good, 
clear, sharp photographic copies will answer our purposes as 
well as the originals, 

We are exceedingly anxious to make the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY as nearly perfect in its specialty of American His- 
tory and Antiquities as it can be made, and our friends can 
render incalculably valuable and valued aid—wi// they 
do so? 


The London Academy speaks in high terms of a new Life 
of Martin Luther by Dr. Julius Késtlin, of Halle, entitled 
“Martin Luther, Sein Leben und seine Schriften.” It says 
of it: “ The latest biography of Luther, the one now before 
us, may justly take the first rank as regards completeness, 
accuracy and clearness. It may even be said to be the best 
that could possibly be produced with our present means of 
knowledge. Whoever reads Herr Késtlin’s book through 
will find that but little which could lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the life and teaching of J.uther remains unno- 
ticed, though it would be possible to name some books which 
he has omitted to quote. Concise notes, consisting chiefly of 
references to authorities, are appended, and whoever studies 
these notes will observe that hardly anything that has any 
relation to the subject has escaped the author’s attention.” 


Messrs. J. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, have in 
press, by arrangement, “ Lectures Delivered in America in 
1874,” by the late Canon Kingsley, which wi!l shortly ap- 
pear in England. The lectures are in one 12mo volume, 
edited by Mrs. Kingsley, whose dedication is as follows : 

“To Cyrus Field, J. A. C. Gray, and all those valued 
American friends who welcomed my husband to their coun- 
try, and through whose generous kindness he was enabled in 
the last year of his life to realize the dreams of his youth by 
the sight, not only of the Eastern States and cities, but of the 
far West, the Rocky Mountains and the Yo-Semite Valley, I 
dedicate these lectures with deepest gratitude. 

“Tn Memoriam, Fanny E, KINGSLEY. 

“ BYFLEET, August, 1875.” 








